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Burkholder  Family  Association  of  America 


Albeit  N.  Burkholder,  retired  newspaperman  of  Heading,  Henna.,  is 
the  author  of  all  the  articles  in  this  book,  save  the  report  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Burkholder  family  history  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

As  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German  Society  and  the  Burkholder  Family  Association  of 
America  he  has  written  many  historical  articles  as  the  result  of  personal 
jpxHarcli. 
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Henry  L.  linrkholder,  PicsidciU  of  the  Burkholder  I'amily 
Association  ( 1  !>;?;{-  1Jk58) ,  now  deceased,  who  made  the 

trip  to  Switzerland. 


PREFACE 


This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  trip  made  to  Europe  in  1937  by 
Henry  P.  Burkholder,  of  Newville,  Pa.,  at  the  direction  of  the  Burk¬ 
holder  Family  Association  of  America,  of  which  he  was  pieMdent. 
He  died  a  year  after  his  return;  lamented  by  all. 

Me  occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  State  1  eachers  College 

at  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

1 1  is  object  in  going  abroad  was  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the  family 
dating  hack  hundreds  ot  years,  and  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Burkholder  confined  his  investigations  to  Switzei  land.  lie 
first  visited  Basle  and  Zurich,  leading  cities  in  that  country,  hut  there 
he  discovered  nothing  of  note. 

In  Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  he  found  what  he  was  after. 
He  was  given  the  opportunity  to  dig  deep  into  government  archives 
and  records  and  there  he  unearthed  a  wealth  of  material.  kor  in¬ 
stance.  he  brought  with  him  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  paper  issued  by 
the  authorities  to  Rudolph  Burkholder  in  lo44 — BOO  years  ago,  oi  o\ei 
100  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  there  were 
other  documents  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Burholder  visited  ancient  ancentral  homes,  meeting  houses 
and  graveyards,  all  of  which  showed  to  him  that  the  Burkholder  family 
helped  to  make  important  history  in  Switzerland  in  far  away  times 
and  up  to  the  present.  1  le  was  ahlv  assisted  in  his  investigations  hv 
C.  1).  Perch,  assistant  archivist  of  State  Archives  at  Berne. 

Their  researches  covering  many  weeks,  have  been  translated  into 
this  history  of  the  early  Burkholders.  It  shows  interesting  chapters  of 
their  lives  in  Switzerland — experiences  of  which  we  have  no  conception. 

Prof.  Perch  has  given  this  title  to  the  ensuing  pages— “Bernese 
(Swiss)  Background  of  the  Burkholder  Family.”  It  is  here  presented 
in  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  generously  appeal  to  every  member 

of  the  family.  1 

The  pictures  on  the  following  pages  are  from  photographs  taken  in 

the  vicinity  and  near  the  center  of  Burkholder  activity  or  Burgholden  as 
it  was  called  in  very  early  times.  Reference  is  made  to  this  in  Swiss  rent 
and  income  hooks  transcribed  in  1669.  Mere  is  where  the  family 
originated.  In  1669  this  pioneer  farm  consisted  of  about  40  acres  and 
was  in  possession  of  one  Christian  Fridli.  On  this  identical  property 
the  first  Burkholder  in  all  the  history  of  the  family  lived.  This,  the 
historians  sav,  was  many  centuries  ago,  probably  1,000  yeais  in  the.'  past. 

Its  location  on  a  mountain  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  name-holder 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  located  in  the  township  of  Ruegeau. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  labeled  “I  louse-barn”  occupied  by  a  tanner 
and  his  family.  The  dwelling  is  separate  from  the  barn  or  stable  (call 
it  what  you  will),  hut  the  two  are  connected  with  a  corridor  giving  full 
protection  to  those  who  want  to  go  from  one  to  another.  "1  louse-barns” 
have  been  in  vogue  in  Switzerland  for  hundreds  of  years  and  are 
necessarv  because  of  the  severe  winters  on  its  mountains. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


1  lie  roots  of  the  Burkholder  family,  many  of  whose  members 
were  founders  of  the  Mennonite  Church/ have  been  planted  deep  into 
American  soil,  where  they  and  their  descendants  have  found  as  their 
greatest  prize,  peace  and  contentment  and  all  the  rights  guaranteed  bv 
the  Constitution. 


I  lu  immigi  at  ion  ot  these  eaily  Burkholders  began  to  How  towards 
these  shores  nearly  225  years  ago.  Untold  perseaitions  led  to  their 
departure  from  their  ancentral  homes. 

In  Switzci  land  todas  the  majority  of  Burkholders  are  found  in 
the  \  alley  of  the  Kmmental. 

There  they  are  pursuing  the  honorable  vocations  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers — outstanding  citizens  of  that  countrv. 

An  American  visitor  will  find  them  anxious  to  hear  all  about  the 
people  of  their  family  name  in  the  United  States.  They  relate  vivid 
recitals  of  the  experiences  of  their  ancestors  in  Switzerland. 


Ski-o  JTantkd  hv  Pjonkkrs 

Much  of  the  individual  history  of  the  Burkholders  in  Switzerland 
has  been  a  buried  treasure  entombed  with  the  remains  of  our  progenitors 
in  that  country  for  hundreds  ol  years. 

All  this  detail  has  now  been  partly  unfolded,  but  let  us  hope  that 
the  leeoids  will  study  witness  a  complete  resurrection  in  time  as  the 
immortal  souls  of  our  ancestors  will  in  eternitv. 

And  so  these  Burkholders  of  probably  four  centuries  ago,  striving, 
stiugghng  and  living  in  a  world  just  emerging  from  darkness  into 
light,  ue\ei  knew  the  mighty  result  ol  the  seed  ihev  helped  to  plant  in 
their  homeland  in  that  period  succeeding  the  dark  a<>es 


1  o  Chkrjsh  Acmi:\  k.wknts 

Heroic  was  the  splendor  of  the  daring  of  our  ancestors,  which 
took  them  1 1 oni  the  land  ol  their  lathers  to  seek  new'  homes  in  the 
Xew  World  and  great  beyond  all  imagination  have  been  its  results.  A 
grateful  posterity  will  ever  cherish  their  achievements. 

We  hold  their  memory  in  grateful  affection.  They  were  on  these 
shores  only  a  few  years  after  W  in.  Penn  made  his  last  journey  to  his 
beloved  Pennsylvania  here  to  test  his  "holv  experiment  ’  in  planting 
the  “seeds  ol  a  new  nation. ” 

Sublime  was  their  taith  and  courage  inspired  as  it  wa>  bv  their 
uatixe  traits  ol  thrill  and  honesty,  industry  and  energv,  endurance  and 
will.  As  pioneers  their  reputation  is  world  wide. 

I  oday  their  descendants  are  found  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
union. 
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r>c«»innimr  with  1717  in  common  with  others  of  their  brethien 
Mennonites  and  others,  the  Burkholders  came  in  droves  to  America— and 
for  a  stood  reason.  Many  had  been  jailed  because  ot  their  religious  aith 
Some  were  beaten.  Others  it  is  declared  l.y  historians  were  sold  o 
the  Italian  Galleys.  More  were  exiled.  '1  heir  lives  were  tilled  with 
pathos,  and  adventure,  but  they  had  faith  anil  hope  and  -aWe  ah  a 
steadfast  loyalty  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  family  and  all  the  C  hnstian 

virtues. 

In  America,  as  citizens  of  the  worthiest  spirit,  our  forelathers  were 
safe  at  last,  and  no  longer  victims  of  hate  and  intolerance,  hut  m  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  freedom. 

Ancestors  Buildkd  Wkuu 

Here  they  helped  to  found  towns  and  communities  and  tor  over 
200  years  tliev  have  given  notable  impetus  to  agriculture.  I  hey  are  eve, 
noted  for  their  patriotism,  stability  and  high  ideals  ot  citizenship  am 

morality.  .  . 

Their  ancestors  had  wrought  their  appointed  tasks  amidst  trials 

tribulations,  miseries  unspeakable  and  many  sorrows,  but  they  (Ug  (  cep 
and  built  as  the  wise  man  budded  his  house,  and  ot  him  it  is  wii  en  • 

“And  the  rain  descended  and  the  hoods  came  ant  the  \Miids  blew 
a„d  heat  upon  that  house  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  tounded  upon  a  rock. 
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SWISS  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
BURKHOLDER  FAMILY 


Scattered  items  taken  from  ancient  documents  —  A  glance 
into  the  past  of  nearly  500  years  a£o — The  land  of  our 
forefathers  explored  for  facts. 

Several  months  were  consumed  in  the  research  into  the  history  of 
the  Burkholder  Family  of  America,  d'his  work  centered  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  in  which  country  the  clan  originated.  It  was  directed  hv 
Henry  L.  Burkholder,  of  Xewville,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Burkholder 
Association,  and  assisted  hv  Prof.  C.  I).  Perch  of  Berne,  assistant 
archivist  of  State  Archives.  All  information  herewith  given  is  official 
and  was  gleaned  from  government  records,  dating  hack  hundreds  of 
years. 

Thi  s  is  not  a  history  of  .Switzerland,  where  the  family  originated — 
the  homeland  ot  its  pioneers  who  in  till  the  succeeding  years  oheved  the 
Biblical  injunction  “to  go  forth  and  people  the  earth.” 


TI1K  FIRST  BURK  1 1 A  FT  PR 

Rather  this  is  largely  the  story  of  the  original  Burkhalters  and 
their  activities  in  the  Land  of  their  origin  through  many  eventful  years. 
1  he  history  of  the  country  as  herewith  given  is  onlv  incidental. 

1  he  first  Burkholder  had  hut  one  name — the  name  of  his  farm — 
Burghalden.  1  his  was  centuries  ago.  Next  as  the  population  increased 
he  was  likewise  called  by  a  Christian  name,  such  as  Kasper,  Hans, 
Menno,  etc.  “of  1  Uirgholden.”  And  now  it  is  generally  Burkbalter  in 
Switzerland  and  Burkholder  in  America,  though  occasionallv  it  differs 
in  both  countries. 

Investigation  shows  that  in  Switzerland  many  Burkhalters  were 
banished  and  their  property  seized  because  of  their  religious  faith. 

I  hose  who  departed  1  rom  the  country  on  their  own  account  were 
first  compelled  to  pay  a  good,  stiff  “leaving  tax”  as  it  was  called. 

Imprisonment  for  children  was  their  punishment  for  extending 
hospitality  to  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
country. 

KscaimvS  From  Prison 

Hans  Burkbalter,  a  Mennonite  preacher,  was  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  again  and  again,  and  had  to  submit  to  many  hardships.  He 
finally  tound  refuge  in  the  Palatmote. 

In  1 578  the  tanners  arose  in  rebellion  over  a  government  edict. 
Kasper  Burkbalter,  a  blacksmith,  helped  them  along  hv  making  what  is 
termed  a  lot  of  “spiked  clubs.”  He  was  heavily  lined.  A  prison  sentence 
was  remitted. 

In  later  years  Michel  Burkbalter,  a  blacksmith,  was  found  guilty 
of  a  similar  offense  and  punished. 
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Spiked  clubs  were  regarded  as  the  insignia  of  rebellion. 

A  number  of  Burkhalters  left  Switzerland  in  a  hurry  in  the  early 
days  with  many  others,  and  all  fled  to  the  Jura  mountains,  they  are 
now  French  citizens  and  prosperous.  They  enjoy  full  religious  freedom 
and  exemption  from  military  service.  (  )ne  luigene  Burkhalter,  a 
minister,  has  gone  into  politics  and  last  year  (in  1038)  was  a  candidate 
to  the  Grand  Council  (  Parliament)  but  be  was  defeated. 

Trackko  Ijkk  Camiv 

Way  back  in  1578,  Mans  Burghalter  was  mayor  of  Lutzelfhih.  lie 
is  described  as  a  man  of  influence. 

Another  leading  resident  was  Mens  von  Berghalton  who  is  referred 
to  as  a  man  oi  wealth  and  good  judgment. 

In  1671  “young  and  stalwart”  Mennonites  were  captur'd;  then 
imprisoned  and  finally  sent  to  foreign  galleys.  It  is  said  one  was  a 
Burkhalter. 

Some  Burkhalters,  with  many  others  were  afflicted  with  the  “Caro¬ 
lina  fever” — an  eagerness  to  come  to  America.  1  he  latter  was  then  to 
many  a  mythical  country,  but  their  destination  was  “Carolina  ’ — to  them 
the  real  America,  and  there  they  went. 

A  few  Burkhalters  were  among  the  “selected  soldiers  ’  of  the 
Swiss  in  1613,  but  they  were  hardly  Mennonites. 

Mennonites  in  olden  times  were  “tracked  like  game  in  the  woods. 
For  this  men  were  hired  and  well  paid  according  to  number  they  ran 
down.  A  few  days’  “hunt”  yielded  40  men  and  women  who  were 
locked  up  previous  to  banishment. 

A  few  serious  offenders  who  came  under  the  law  of  the  authorities 
were  branded,  but  the  records  do  not  show  that  any  Burkhalters  were 
subjected  to  this  punishment. 


Co  M  PL KT K  R  K PORT  ( 1 1 V  K  N 

In  banishing  Mennonites  the  authorities  claimed  that  thev  were 
“really  obeying  the  dictates  of  God.” 

'1'he  above  are  some  of  the  high  lights  of  what  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  Berne. 

Following  is  the  complete  report  of  the  findings  of  the  investigators 
into  every  phase  of  early  Burkhalter  life  in  Switzerland  and  covering 
all  the  centuries  since  they  were  located  there — every  detail  relating 
to  those  who  bore  the  family  name  in  far  away  times : 

Til K  BURKllORDKR  XAMK  AM)  JTS  ORIGIN 

Switzerland  is  a  union  of  25  States,  called  Cantons.  The  second  in 
size  but  first  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  the  Canton  ot  Hern e.  1  here 
are  30  counties  ( Amtsbezirke).  Kacb  is  divided  into  townships  ( Gem- 
einden).  One  or  several  of  these  townships  form  a  parish  ot  the 
National  Church. 
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The  southern  part  (about  one-third)  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  is 
the  Oberland  (  LT])pc*r  Land),  in  the  high  Alps.  Its  most  famous  place 
is  Interlaken. 

The  middle  part,  also  ahout  one-third,  contains  the  regions  of  the 
Kmmental  ( Km  me  Valley),  Mittelland  (Middle  Land).  Oberaargau 
(  Upper  Aare  Country)  and  Seeland  (Lakes  Country). 

The  northern  part,  the  Jura,  is  mountainous  again.  Its  people 
speak  French,  and  about  half  are  Catholic.  The  other  Bernese  are 
Protestant  and  speak  a  German  dialect,  or,  to  he  accurate,  several. 

The  Kmmental  is  a  hilly  and  wooded  region,  of  a  peculiar  character. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  “1  loney-Bot  of  Berne,”  i.  e.  a  rich  and  happy  country. 
Some  corners  of  it  are  so,  indeed.  In  others,  life  is  rather  hard — rough 
climate  and  exacting  labor  on  the  farms. 

The  Kmmentalers  are  courteous  and  hospitable,  but  reserved  and  a 
trifle  proud.  At  elections  on  prospective  laws  many  formerly  voted  "No.” 
(All  Bernese  laws  are  subject  to  popular  choice  at  the  poll s. ) 

The  population  is  a  rather  curious  mixture,  from  the  ethnological 
point  ol  view.  Their  language  is  a  Southern  German  dialect,  not  only 
used  in  daily  life  (at  home,  in  the  stores,  at  railway  stations,  post  offices, 
hanks  and  elsewhere)  but  even  in  official  meetings. 

It  has  a  rich  literature  (poetry,  fiction,  songs  and  theater).  But 
except  the  dialect,  the  Kmmentalers  and  the  other  German-speaking 
Bernese  are  not  at  all  Germans. 

Their  character  has  more  of  the  Celtic,  and  they  are  perhaps  more 
like  Northern  Irish  than  like  Hitler  Bermans !  Scientists  see  in  the 
Bernese  population  some  typical  features  of  prehistoric  races. 


K  a  k  l  y  Colonization 


W  hat  is  nowadays  German-speaking  Switzerland  was  colonized  bv  a 
Southwestern  German  tribe,  the  Alamans,  from  the  5th  to  the  10th 
century  A.  C.  This  colonization  process,  as  one  may  easily  perceive, 
was  slow,  though  continuous. 

At  the  beginning,  the  low  region  only  came  under  plough  and 
harrow.  Soon,  the  Alamans  absorbed  the  people  whom  they  had  met  in 
their  new  home  countrv,  giving  them  their  language.  Beal  Alaman  types 
are  rather  scarce  today  in  the  Bernese  section.  They  are  more  numerous 
in  Kastcrn  Switzerland. 


As  the  population  grew,  the  higher  regions  were  next  colonized. 
In  the  10th  century,  perhaps  even  later,  a  colonist  settled  in  the  hilly 
region  Hast  of  I\ uegs.au  and  Northeast  of  Lutzelfluh. 

M  e  do  not  know  his  name,  but  we  at  last  know  that  of  his  farm.  It 
was  called  Burghalden,  which  means  Castle  Slope.  A  castle  in  the 
sense  of  those  mediaeval  times,  however,  never  was  there. 

The  ancient  meaning  of  the  word  Burg  is  refuge  or  hidingplace. 
(Verbegen,  to  hide;  verborgen,  hidden.)  No  doubt  in  prehistoric  times 
a  refuge  of  war  times  had  been  in  that  vicinity  and  was  still  remembered, 
or  known  in  tradition,  or  even  some  remainders  of  his  home  were  visible. 
Thus,  the  name  of  the  new  farm  was  evident. 
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First  Huro.iialdk  Farmer 


The  first  liurghalde  farmer  had  just  one  name,  as  was  usual  then — 
Wernher  or  VValther  or  Kuodolf  or  1  lartmuot  or  Sigfrid  or  something 
in  that  line,  according  to  ancient  (iernian  custom.  As  the  people  were 
not  very  numerous,  say,  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  families  in  one  parish 
(townships  did  not  exist),  the  one  name  was  quite  sufficient. 


Comfortable  House-barn  Near  Burgbolden 


Cater  on,  say,  in  the  13th  century,  the  population  had  grown.  Christ¬ 
ian  names  alone  were  no  longer  sufficient.  So,  the  neighbors  called  a 
man  by  the  name  of  his  place.  They  said,  “the  Hurghakler,  ’  or  .  .  . 
(Christian  name)  of  Burghaklen.”  This  “of”  (von)  does  not  at  all 
mean  nobility. 


Allot  her  House-barn 

In  the  Hernese  dialect  of  that  region,  the  connection  of  “g"  and  “h“ 
is  not  easy  to  pronounce.  Thus,  it  was  modified  into  “kh  or  just  “k. 
Likewise,  the  “d”  was  changed  into  “t."  (  )!  course  this  was  in  speaking 
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only,  as  there  was  practically  no  hand  writing  at  that  time.  (We  might 
even  suggest  that  not  one  Burkhalter  was  able  to  write  and  read  before 
the  16th  century.) 

The  official  spelling,  in  Switzerland,  issued  about  1822  only,  is 
Burkhalter,  and  we  shall  give  the  name  in  this  spelling  exclusively  in 
this  story.  Th  spoken  form  has  always  been,  in  the  dialect,  something 
like  (in  English  sound)  Bork-ow-tr. 


Where  I  tees  are  Kept  at  llur<>hol<leii 


A  rather  funny  explanation  of  the  name  was  given,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  a  so-called  (ierman  genealogist,  lie  said.  Burkhalter  means 
“Bork-I  I  alter,"  Boar- 1 1  older — a  man  who  keeps  a  hoar,  a  male  hog,  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  wise  man  did  not  know  that  a  place  exists  which 
is  called  Burghalde  or  Burghalden.  and  he  did  not  know  that  in  former 
times  the  local  clergyman  always  kept  male  animals,  parlicularlv  hulls 
and  hoars,  tor  breeding.  They  used  to  make  quite  an  income  out  of  it, 
by  charging  the  tithe,  i.  e.  the  tenth  calf  or  lamb  or  voting  pig  or  the 
equivalent  ot  it  in  cash. 


.  \  X C I  K NT  1  )0C U  M  K  X TS 

Are  all  Burkhalters  and  Burkholders  descendents  of  the  above 
mentioned  first  colonist?  We  do  not  think  so.  Thev  pmbablv  did  not 
have  a  common  ancestor. 

The  Burghelde  farm  was  sold,  now  and  then,  to  a  buyer  of  another 
family  name.  Of  course  the  latter  was  afterwards  also  called  Burk¬ 
halter.  Thus,  all  Burkholders,  though  not  having  a  common  ancestor, 
have  at  least  ancestors  who  have  tilled  the  same  soil  of  the  hills 
and  slopes  of  the  Burghalde(n)  in  the  township  and  parish  of  Ruegsau 
in  the  Kmmental. 

( )t  course,  there  is  more  than  one  farm  now  at  that  place. 

When  visiting  Burghalden  in  the  summer  of  1937,  Prof.  Henry 
L.  Burkholder  was  shown  a  lot  of  ancient  documents.  Me  afterwards 
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wished  that  Prof.  Kerch  might  look  at  them,  as  they  perhaps  might 
contain  some  family  records.  As  he  could  not  go  there  himself,  he 
sent  one  of  his  friends,  an  historian,  who  had  some  work  to  do  in  the 
region. 
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Karly  mention  of  the  family  name  linrj^haltei*  (from  Lutzclfhib, 
about  1 4(»7) .  Its  members  the  “external  citizens”  of  Herne. 

lie  came  hack  and  said:  “1'hey  have  shown  me  the  papers,  hut 
these  are  just  what  we  both  supposed :  only  documents  of  the  l(kh 
century  without  any  value  to  the  Burkholder  tamily  histoi  v.  I  hc\ 
concern  sales  of  farms  and  such  matters,  they  are  not  family  papers. 


First  M kntions — Farm krs 


FOR  FN  F, RATIONS 


Until  the  14th  century,  not  one  Burkhalter  is  mentioned  in  any 
document.  They  were  “unmarked  timber  in  the  woods  of  the  nation, 
as  a  Swiss  poet,  (iOtt fried  Keller,  says. 

They  were  horn,  grew  up,  loved,  worked,  suffered  and  died.  And 
st)  did  at  least  a  dozen  generations  without  one  ot  them  being  mentioned. 
Maybe  one  or  the  other  was,  but  the  document  has  been  lost. 


They  fulfilled  their  duties,  in  their  line,  more  or  less 
knowledge  has  been  left  about  any  particularly  remarkable 
of  any  kind. 


well,  but  no 
performance 


They 


were 


farmers  from  generation  to  generation,  toiling  on 


J  o  *  ’  . 

working-days,  worshiping  on  Sundays  at  the  Kuegsau  Church,  and 
trying  to  get  the  favor  of  1  leaven  by  offering  presents  to  the  nuns  of 
the  Kuegsau  Benedictine  cloister  where  girls  from  noble  families  led  a 
quiet  life. 
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In  the  Canton  of  Herne  (German  part)  and  in  some  parts  of  its 
neighborhood,  the  youngest  son  inherited  the  farm.  The  older  sons 
either  had  to  leave  home  and  try  to  find  another  elsewhere — of  course 
being  given  their  part  of  the  fortune  if  there  was  any — or  they  could 
stav  at  home,  generally  remaining  unmarried.  If  the  farm  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  these  would  he  too  small  to  provide  a  living  for  a 
family. 

Thus,  for  several  centuries,  the  oldest  Burkhalter  sons  have  spread 
out  into  the  region  around  old  Burghalde,  especially  West. 


View  of  House-barn 


Family  names  were  not  positive  until  about  1600  and  even  later. 
Suppose  a  man  bought  a  mill,  he  was  called  Muller  (miller),  Mulde- 
mann  (mill  man)  or  Indermuhle  (in  the  mill).  Mis  son,  perhaps, 
would  add  a  baker's  shop  to  the  mill  :  1  le  then  was  called  Blister  (  baker), 
Beck  (same),  (iutbrot  (good  bread),  \\  yssbrot  (white  bread),  etc. 

The  grandson  might  have  opened  an  inn.  Then,  the  neighbours 
and  customers  called  him  Wirt  (inn-keeper),  Schenk  (same),  or 
(iutwein  (good  wine)  or  Susstrunk  (sweet  drink). 

The  color  of  the  hair,  the  physical  appearance,  outstanding  moral 
qualities  and  many  other  peculiarities  gave  material  for  innumerable 
other  names.  Nicknames  at  first,  they  turned  into  regular  names.  <  )  1  ten 
a  man  had  two  or  more,  and  occasionally  he  was  given  another  after 
moving  to  a  new  place. 

Source  of  History  of  Families 


Fontcs  Rcruin  Rcrncnsium  (Springs  or  Sources  of  Bernese  Mat¬ 
ters,  i.  e.,  of  Bernese  History)  is  the  name  of  a  scientific  publication 
which  was  started  about  70  years  ago  and  has  grown  now  to  nine  big 
volumes. 


It  gives  mostly 
only  extracts,  of  all 
history.  Volume  IX 


the  full  text,  in  some  cases  ot  little  importance 
known  documents  in  anv  connection  with  Bernese 
goes  hack  to  137S. 
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Of  course,  the  Pontes,  as  scientist  generally  call  them  (also  N*U), 
are  a  highly  important  source  for  family  history  research,  it  the 
name  existed  before  1378.  As  stated  above,  names,  were  not  at  all  uni¬ 
form  until  some  time  after  the  Kefoi  rnation. 

Volume  Vll  is  the  only  one  that  contains  Burkhalter  records: 

p  4.  Ruodolf  von  Burkhalton ,  citizen  of  Burgdorf,  acts  as  a  witness 
at  the  sale  of  real  estate  at  RutzeUluh.  January  29.  1344. 

P  184  Ruodolf  von  Burghaldon,  citizen  of  Burgdorf,  acts  as  a  witness 
at  two  donations  of  real  estate  (at  Rutzellluh  and  nearby 
Lauperswil)  to  the  cloister  of  Ruegsau.  May  26,  1346. 
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P.  185. 


First  mention  of  the  name  Hurkhalter.  Rudolf  von 
llurkholton,  citizen  of  Rurgdorf,  acts  as  a  witness. 

i;U4,  January  20. 

Ruodolf  von  Burqhulton,  citizen  of  Burgdorf.  acts  as  a  witness 
at  the  sale  of  real  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  nearby 
Trachselwald.  Knd  o f  May,  1346. 
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[>  368  Ruof  von  lUirkaltern  /probably  living  then  at  Burgdorf/  acts 
as  a  witness  at  an  exchange  of  goods  between  two  citizens  ot 
Burgdorf  and  the  cloister  of  kuegsau.  October  15,  1348. 

What  do  these  records  indicate  ' 

h'irst  of  all,  they  very  likelv  mean  one  and  the  same  man,  though 
the  name  is  spelled 'in  four  different  ways.  This  latter  fact  is  by  no 
means  of  any  importance,  as  various  spellings  were  quite  usual  tor  one 
and  the  same  name,  even  in  one  and  the  same  document. 

Clerks  (most  of  them  priests,  at  that  period)  spelled  names  ju>t 
as  they  heard  them.  Some  of  these  clerks  were  ot  brench  oi  e\en 
Italian  extraction  and  of  course  they  had  some  trouble  with  the  German 

dialect.  ,  , 

The  tour  documents  referred  to  above,  however,  seem  to  have  been 

written  by  (ierman  clerks.  The  -on  instead  ot  -oil  at  the  end  of  tie 

name  is  characteristic  of  the  written  (Ierman  language  of  early  times. 

Small  City  with  Castlk 

Burgdorf  is  a  small  citv  with  a  castle  some  eight  miles  north  ot 
Ruegsau  and  Lutzelfiuh.  It 'belonged  then  to  the  Karls  of  Kiburg  and 
had,  now  and  then,  trouble  with  Berne  just  as  had  its  soxeieigns. 

Cities  in  medieval  times  wanted  many  men  as  warriors  and  as  tax¬ 
payers.  However,  because  of  the  narrow  space  all  could  not  live  m  the 

city  itself. 

Thus,  wealthy,  stalwart  farmers  used  to  be  received  as  “external 
citizens" — a  system  in  common  use  then  in  Central  hurope.  1  hese 
“external  citizens”  were  granted  advantages  in  matters  ot  justice— a 
quicker  and  cheaper  settlement  of  civil  affairs  than  could  be  granted  by 
the  local  squires,  barons  and  even  cloisters. 

Furthermore,  this  class  of  “citizens"  enjoyed  efficacious  help  and 
protection  in  troubles  of  any  kind,  and  some  advantages  at  the  local 
markets  and  fairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  “external  citizens”  were  compelled  to  pertoim 
personal  military  service  for  the  city,  and  when  the  city  needed  money, 

they  were  charged  heavy  taxes.  .  .  . 

Wealthy  farmers  and  rural  tradesmen  liked  to  acquire  the  right 

of  “external  citizenship”  of  some  city.  Nearly  every  city  had  many 
more  “external  citizens"  than  actual  inhabitants.  In  the  16th  centuiv 
this  institution  was  abandoned,  as  public  security  had  become  much 
improved.  Berne  had  extended  its  authority  to  about  double  its  own 
territory  of  today  and  controlled  several  allied  neighbors. 

Ket  us  return  to  Kuodolf  von  Burkhalteu.  \\  itnesses,  as  t  ic\  a  vva\s 
are  mentioned  in  acts  of  sale  or  donation  or  exchange  were  not  offi¬ 
cials.  as  a  rule.  The  acting  parties  or  the  clerk  just  called  m  the  \u> 
respectable-looking  man  they  met.  otlermg  him  a  drink  or  a  lunch. 
Transactions  of  the  kind  were  generally  done  at  market  days,  so  it  was 
easy  to  find  witnesses. 

The  first  mention  of  the  lUirghalde  and  ol  a  man  bearing  ns  »ame 
savs  very  little  about  the  man  himself  and  nothin"  about  the  lannly. 
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kuodolf  must  have  been  an  esteemed,  perhaps  a  wealthy  man, 
but  the  records  do  not  say  with  certainty  where  he  was  living;  whether 
he  was  an  “external  citizen”  or  lived  at  Burgdorf.  ll  so,  he  would  have 
been  either  a  tradesman  or  a  merchant  not  a  tanner. 


City  Buys  Barony  oi?  Brandts 


The  following  record  —  of  1393 
yen’  of  Berne :  Ileus  (llans,  John)  iin 
parish  of  Kuegsau,  no  doubt  at  the  old 


—  mentions  an  “'external  citi- 
( at  >  I'mu/halton,  living  in  the 
familv  home. 


Front  view  of  one  house  at  IJurghohlon. 

The  Burgdorf  \\rar  (  1384)  and  the  war  against  Austria  and  her 
allies  in  Switzerland  (1380)  had  caused  heavy  expenses  and  emptied 
the  Berne  treasury,  so  the  City  was  compelled  to  levy  taxes  on  the 


liiirghohleii  from  the  higher  elevation. 


citizens  in-  and  outside,  liens  an  Burghalton  was 
about  70  Dollars.  However,  he  did  not  pay  this 


charged  three  pounds, 
tax,  considering  that 


r ; 


f 


lie  Weis  a  subject  of  the  Huron 'of  Hrundis  und  thut  the  lutter  hud  paid 
an  appropriate  sum  for  all  his  subjects. 

The  Harony  of  Brandis,  a  small  territory  of  a  few  square  miles, 
was  divided  into  the  two  parishes  of  Kuegsau  and  Uutzelfluh.  The 
Barons  were  “external  citizens’’  of  Berne  but,  besides  this,  entirely 
autonomous. 

In  1447,  the  last  Baron  sold  bis  property  to  the  City  of  Berne. 
The  latter,  needing  money  (after  the  war),  sold  it  to  a  rich  private 
citizen. 


Jtoomy  House-barn 

In  1607,  Berne  definitely  bought  the  Barony  and  since  then  until 
1798,  Brandis  Castle  was  the  seat  of  a  Bernese  Governor  (Landvogt). 
In  the  revolution  of  1798,  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Nowadays 
both  parishes  belong  to  the  County  of  1  rachselwald. 

Busy,  Zealous  Workers 

liens  an  Burghalton  no  doubt  was  a  rather  wealthy  man.  1  bis 

O  m 

is  shown  by  the  amount  of  his  tax — 3  pounds.  The  charge  was  trom 
1  to  5  pounds,  as  a  rule.  (Telllmeh  1393.) 

About  70  years  later,  a  kinsman,  another  Hans  was  an  “external 
citizen”  of  Berne.  Mis  name  is  recorded  in  a  list  ( Aushurgerrodel)  ot 
1460.  This  is  the  eldest  record  giving  the  name  in  the  new  form.  It 
is  spelled  Hcnsli  Buryhaltcr.  Our  man  had  two  sons,  l  hnan  (  Ulrich) 
and  Clcici  (Nicholas),  both  on  the  records. 

A  later  hand  has  crossed  out  John’s  name  and  marked  on  the 
margin :  “’mortuus,”  deceased. 

Probably  this  man  was  a  descendant  of  the  lirst  mentioned  liens, 
maybe  his  grandson,  though  living  in  another  parish,  Uutzelfluh.  1  bus, 
we  see  a  family  of  farmers  in  triendly  association  with  city  autlioi  ities 
through  several  generations,  hailhlul,  loyal  sons  ot  their  countiy, 
with  a  keen  foresight  into  the  future  they  saw  that  Berne  would  pre¬ 
dominate  and  that  the  nobility  would  lose  all  its  power.  1  ions  Catholics 
and  busy,  zealous  workers  were  these  Burghaldcn  people  of  eaily  days. 
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1\K  FOR  MAT  I  ON  Tim  k 

The  renewal  of  religious  life  came  not  at  once  like  a  comet  or  a 
meteor.  It  was  a  quiet  logical  development.  As  far  as  Berne  was  con¬ 
cerned.  the  movement  started  after  the  Burgundy  ^  ar.  i.  e.  after  the 
1 4/0’s — after  the  Swiss  warriors,  in  the  first  line  the  Bernese,  had 
completely  heaten  the  greatest  and  mightiest  Ruropean  prince,  Duke 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  under  the  breathless  tensmn  of  many 
parts  of  Kurope. 

Berne  then  partly  huilt  the  Bi g  Church,  the  wonderful  Gothic 
Cathedral,  and  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  bishop’s  seat  of  her 
own.  Arts  and  poetry,  though  Berne  was  a  rather  rough  ground  for 
such  things,  were  highly  influenced  by  religious  ideas.  Rich  business¬ 
men  and  politicians  remembered  churches  and  cloisters  in  their  wills. 

As  soon  as  Luther,  in  Germany,  and  Zwingli,  at  Zurich,  started 
their  activity  for  an  entire  renewal  of  religion  their  ideas  found  many 
earnest  followers  in  Berne.  The  Government,  however,  followed  a 
clever  policy  of  “wait  and  see.”  between  conservative  and  progressive 

tendencies. 

In  January,  1528,  after  the  famous  Disputation  or  Colloquy,  Berne 
adopted  the  Reforms  of  Zwingli,  creating  a  well-organized  and  might) 
State  Church,  carefully  controlled  by  the  authorities.  Kach  Bernese  is 
de  facto  a  member,  lie  must  expressly  declare  to  he  a  dissentei  il  he 

wishes  so. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  parishes,  as  in  (.  atholic  days. 
The  ministers  are  nominated  by  the  Government  (today,  by  the  parish 
members)  and  are  responsible  to  it.  1  hey  are  salaried  by  the  Goxcin- 
nient  and  by  the  parishes. 

The  first  struggle  this  State,  or  National,  Church  had  on  its 
hands  was  not  against  the  Catholic  Church,  hut  against  the  Anabaptists 
(  Rehaptizers),  later  called  Mennonites. 

A  naha  i’T  i  sts  Grow  R  a  imply 

“This  idea  of  yours  was  all  right  hut  its  execution  stopped  on 
half  way,”  they  said  to  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  “To  go  right 
through,  infant  baptism  ought  to  he  abolished,  oaths  ought  not  to  he 
sworn,  and  Christians  ought  not  to  make  use  of  weapons  .  .  .,  etc. 

The  number  of  the  followers  of  Anabaptism  grew  rapidly.  The 
situation  became  tragic.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Government  and  its 
State  Church,  both  animated  by  good  intentions  and  wishing  to  do 
the  best  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Bernese  people. 

They  believed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  every  citizen  to 
salvation,  both  Church  and  Government  being  directly  responsible. 
Rar  from  being  impious  tyrants,  the  rulers  of  the  State  weie  earnest 
men.  They,  for  instance,  attended  public  Church  services  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  going  to  the  City  Mali.  ( )n  the  other  side  weie  tlw  Ana¬ 
baptists,  quite  as  earnest  as  their  adversaries,  and  with  more  Biblical 

knowledge. 
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ExKCUTKI)  and  Dkow  nkd 

It  was  a  tough  time,  then,  and  tough  was  the  experience  of  the 
officials.  For  about  forty  years,  they  fought  against  the  Anabaptists 
with  capital  punishment.  Men  were  decapitated  and  women  (h owned. 
Forty  Anabaptists,  or  so,  died  as  martyr  confessors  of  their  iaith.  (  Hheis 
were  fined  or  banished. 

Anions/  these  victims  of  religious  persecution — though  not  martyis 
— were  two  Hurkhalters,  mother  and  son. 

The  facts  have  been  discovered  since  lAv  only,  so  they  aie  not 
among  the  records  gathered  bv  Prof.  Henry  L.  l'urkholder  and  John  6. 
Wenger. 

In  1566,  in  spite  of  sword  and  expulsion,  Anabaptists  had  become 
so  numerous  that  the  Government  decided  to  make  an  end  of  it.  In 
all  parishes,  men  and  women  were  summoned  to  come  to  church. 

All,  one  after  the  other,  were  asked  whether  they  would  or  not 
obey  to  the  authorities.  They  who  said  “yes”  were  placed  on  the  right 
side;  they  who  said  “no”  on  the  left.  Afterwards,  the  “rebels”  on 
the  let t  side*  were  told  that  they  had  to  leave  the  countix  at  once,  and 
the  “oath  of  the  banished”  was  read  to  them. 

Not  all  really  left,  but  at  least  they  remained  silent  for  some  time. 

Paid  this  1  .having  Tax 

In  his  account  for  the  year  1567  (' Amtsrechnung) ,  the  Governor 
of  Trachselwald  writes  that  several  expelled  Anabaptists  paid  the  leav¬ 
ing  tax,”  i.  e.,  they  delivered  to  him  ten  per  cent  of  their  fortune  as 
it  was  usual  with  emigrants.  Among  their  names,  we  find  : 


i  * 


r  4 


jA-v.  f*7 


OW- 


J 


J 


w 


11). 


lliiekhalters — mother  ami  son — listed  for  attempting  to  depart 
from  Switzerland  without  paying-  “leaving  tax”  in  !•>(><. 

Die  alte  lhirghaltery  hat  gebenn  Ab/.ug  von  1  hoiltery  wegen  xx 


4  i 
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“Al>er  ir  Sun  am  lhirghalten  hat  gem  Abzitg  x  II.” 
In  Knglish: 


Hr\ 


woman  Purghalter  has  paid  leaving  tax  because  of  Ana- 

'W,,ti‘‘K^Srm«^hlr  son.  at  Hurghalten.  has  paid  leaving  tax-10 

'"’""‘(This  is  the  first  record  men, inning  P.urkhalter  people  living  at 
Hurghalten.)  ,  ,  wcnt  They  had  270 

">  '!»  •fTV^Sob’nSK.;  was  l.anlly  l»». 

I  annuls  usss's.  "  .'.  ,omi„r  c.umlry  ..1  iha 

mslss. 

. - . “■ 

Bur  k  h altkrs  Not  on  List 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  last  ^-^0  ^V.ente" jushsotuh 
was  decapitated  at  the  kreuzgasse  p.slilncher  from  Sumiswald 

of  the  City  Hall.  ™  '  tme  ml-ulous  events  occurred 

Jr£*jSSTl*  was  W»  . . .  'ualaytl,,..  a . . 

way  of  proceeding  was/ontehow  *.  t-mget  j  Anabaptist  matters 

Most  of  the  official  ,1  •utmuits  dc. J  s  ^  c(mscrved.  '1'he  list 

have  been  lost.  Some  names,  tovi c  •  „iven  in  the  Martvrerspiegel. 

<*'  l)U.  executed,  i.  e.,  »t  ‘TiTe  fetorhus  have  found  out  that  this 

r! .I,”  if  ■>«  —™  »>■ 

fSyjSTX  dapseil  slue.  S»  >«* . *  »' 

tism.  Persecution  lasUtd  ahim^mo  centm^  wcfe  Men- 

There  is  not  one  Heines  «  .  tions-  they  hardlv  ex- 

nonites.  In  all  families  Mention, tes  vvete  exceptions.  J 

needed  five  per  emit  m  a'ty.  Monnonite  P.urkhalter  is  recorded. 

Petween  1  S(i/  {^'m  mmni.es  in  this  family  m 

of  course,  there  mav  ha\e  nun  a  cu  . 

the  meantime  hut  we  know  no, lung  aboth  jh«]';  his  faith,  and  as 

x£z 

“””s-i»nr,sr  uu.,.1  ;V'wi»w*w .... ....... ... "» 

Purkhalters  hut  let  us  keep  with  the  t’  ^  „1V(.  t()  lhe  Pernese 

“Nameless  suiteieis  is  t  e  «  ,  ^  lo(fav  admits  that  the 

Anabaptists.  Kven  the  1  >crl'cst  '  ^  c.„eUv  However  we  ought  not 

How  About  Gknkaloo.y  of  Mi-nnoniti-s? 
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(or  Parish)  Hooks  (Rolls):  lists  of  all  christenings  in  one  and  the 
' same  parish.  The  purpose  ot  this  measure  was  a  double  one. 

1.  An  official  control  of  the  entire  population. 

2.  An  official  control  of  Anabaptists.  Whosoever  was  not  recorded 
in  any  Church  Rook  was  supposed  to  be  an  Anabaptist. 

Some  ministers  not  only  recorded  christenings  but  marriages.  Of 
course,  Mennonite  marriages,  not  celebrated  in  the  State  Church  hut  at 
some  meeting-house  in  a  remote  place,  were  not  legisteied. 

'I'hus,  it  should  he  easy  to  understand  why  research  about  the 
genealogy  of  Mennonites  is  almost  hopeless.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  piesent 

case,  a  few  records  may  he  found. 

For  Non-M ennomtes,  a  more  or  less  complete  list  of  the  direct 

ancestry  can  generally  he  gathered,  if: 


Zallikan - where  lirst  Mennonite  was  baptized. 

1.  The  Church  Rooks  of  the  parish  in  question  still  exist.  Some 
were  lost  or  destroyed  ; 

>  The  family  was  not  a  very  numerous  one.  Mow  can  you  find 
out  the  right  link  in  the  chain,  going  hack,  it  there  were,  say,  live  or 
more  Mans  or  Ulrich  or  Christian  or  Peter  Soandso  of  the  same  age  r 


In co m k  T a x ks  a n i >  Till'.  'Pi 'i' 1 1 i;s 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  income  taxes  were  not 
usual  in  the  Canton  of  Rente,  except  in  case  of  war,  and  there  were  no 
more  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  income  ot  the  State 
was  based  on  the  I  if  he  ( Zelmten,  also  called  (he  zehnte  Uarbe,  the 
tenth  sheaf)  and  on  the  Cround-Rent  (  Rodenzins). 

Practically,  the  tithe  matter  was  organized  as  follows:  At  some 
places,  it  went  to  the  State,  at  others,  to  the  local  minister,  at  otheis, 
to  some  private  person.  Some  pieces  of  ground  were  tithe- tree  (ex¬ 
empted). 

lust  before  harvest  time,  the  receiver  (“owner”)  ot  the  tithe  (gov¬ 
ernor,  minister,  private)  took  a  look  at  the  fields,  accompanied  h_\  some 
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village  notables,  who  bad  orders  to  estimate  the  crops.  These  men  had 

to  take  an  oath.  .  . 

After  this  estimating,  there  was  an  auction  at  the  local  inn. 

A  farmer  said,  for  example:  "I  am  willing  to  take  the  tithe  toi 
K)  hags” — for  his  section  only,  of  course.  (A  parish  comprised  sevei a, 
sections  )  This  meant  that  he  was  willing  to  collect  the  tithe  shea  is, 
thresh  them,  clean  the  grain  and  afterwards  deliver  10  hags  ot  grain 
to  the  receiver.  Kvery  man  who  “went  higher"  at  the  auction  received 
a  not  of  wine  (a  third  of  a  gallon)  and  some  bread  and  cheese. 

The  man  with  the  highest  offer  was  called  the  4  Other  ( /ehndei  ). 
Sometimes  he  made  a  good  business,  sometimes  a  very  had  one.  espe- 
ciallv  when  hailstorms  more  or  less  destroyed  the  nearly  upened  uops. 

Burkholdkk  a  Mayor 

In  the  harvest,  everv  farmer  had  to  put  aside  every  tenth  sheaf. 
When  this  was  finished,' he  shouted  three  times:  “Tither.  come  on 
and  then  he  had  to  wait  until  the  latter  had  collected  his  part  ol  the 

shea  Is. 

The  tithing  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  tithe  owners  were  accurately 
recorded  in  parchment  documents  and  in  pig-leather  clothed  hooks. 
Nevertheless,  difficulties  arose  now  and  then,  particularly  about  the 
elimination  of  the  tithe  districts,  which  had  a  size  ol.  say,  a  square  mile. 
Such  difficulties  happened  in  Brandis  County  in  Kv8  concerning  the 

tithe  of  the  farm  called  Bruch. 


The  (’enter  of  Iturklmltor  Territory 

A  court  of  arbitration  had  to  settle  tlu:  matter.  It  mulcted  its 
decision  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  season,  on  July  >. 

The  arbitrators  were:  the  governor  of  Brandis;  his  substitute,  a 
farmer;  the  mayors,  all  of  them  being  farmers  too,  oi  the  neighboring 
parishes.  Among  them  was  H  a  ns  Hiinjlwltcr.  the  mayor  ot  l.utzelHuh. 
This  man  did  not  live  at  old  Burgh;, Ide,  this  place  belonging  to  hucp.au. 
Furthermore  he  quite  likely  was  not  a  .Mennomte.  <  hi  the  other  hand. 
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he  plight  have  ranked  among*  the  ancestors  of  some  later  Mennonite 
Burkhalters — why  not? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  loyal  followers  of  the  National  Church 
turned  Mennonites  or  so-called  Half-Mennonites,  or  at  least  friends 
of  the  Mennonites,  at  the  sight  of  the  heavy  persecution.  The  Men¬ 
nonites,  public  enemies  in  the  eyes  ol  the  rulers,  had  the  sympathy  of 
the  simple  country-folk. 


Tin-:  Farm  Kits’  W  ar 

During  the  Thirty  N  ears’  War  (in  C.ermany  and  Austria,  1618-48) 
there  was  prosperity  for  the  Swiss  farmers  and  tradesmen.  After  the 
war,  things  changed,  partly  due  to  the  monetary  politics  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  (devaluation). 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bernese  Government  tried  some  centralizing 
and  simplifying  measures  in  administration.  All  this  finally  caused  a 
farmers'  rebellion  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  as  well  as  in  Lucerne, 
Solothurn  and  Basel. 

The  rebellion,  though  proclaimed  with  much  religious  excitement, 

was  not  at  all  founded  on  religious  ideas. 

The  Mennonites,  of  course,  strictly  kept  hands  off.  Nevertheless 
Mime  politicians  said  afterwards  that  the  Mennonites  had  mixed  in; 
another  reason  to  punish  them. 

The  Bernese  population  was  divided.  In  the  Kmmental,  there 
were  most  “hard  ones”  (rebels)  and  few  “solt"  (loyal)  “ones.”  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  the  people  remained  more  or  less  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Still  others  fought  for  the  Government.  'The  rebellion  was  quelled 
after  some  bloodshed. 

Tin.*  Governor  of  Trachselwald  (just  south  of  Brandis)  had  some 
guns  in  his  castle.  Fearing  the  rebels  might  invade  his  home  and  carry 
them  away,  he  “nailed"  them.  In  those  days,  guns  were  fired  by  a 
fuse,  igniting  the  powder  through  a  hole  in  the  barrel.  \\  hoever  desired 
to  disable  guns  for  service  pounded  a  nail  in  that  hole,  thus  plugging  it. 

Then  the  farmers  came  and  carried  away  the  guns.  The  blacksmith 
of  Trachselwald,  K as  par  Ihtrkhaltcr,  made  a  machine  able  to  dig  out 
the  nails  and  repaired  other  guns  of  which  the  Governor  had  broken 
the  “locks.”  I  le  next  made  some  spiked  clubs,  and  this  was  his  main 
fault.  Spiked  clubs  were  the  insignia  of  rebellion. 


Bkpork  Tin-;  Court 

Soon  after  the  disastrous  end  of  the  rebellion,  Kaspar  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Government's  Court  at  Berne.  The  Judges,  considering 
that  he  bad  been  a  laborious  man  until  the  ie\olt.  that  be  had  thiee 
children  and  owned  little  properly,  lined  him  60  crowns  (about  $700). 
1  le  paid  a  part  of  it. 

In  1056,  another  war  broke  out.  This  time  it  was  between  two 
religious  elements.  As  the  former  rebels,  or  at  least  most  of  them, 
fulfilled  their  duties  well  in  that  war,  and  in  order  to  restore  good 
feeling  the  remaining  debts  were  cancelled. 
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made  some  spiked  clubs,  Oct  ' ‘  f  ,u.  ultered.  “Well."  he  was 

“I  don't  know  where  they  me  •  but  they  must  he  all 

answered,  “then  you  go  and  make  -  n  .  ^  lh,m  to  the 

right  according  to  the  mdmanc  T,  did  so  and  thus  the 

Herne  Arsenal  not  later  than  m  a  week. 

differences  were  settled.  such  spiked  clubs  in  museums 

Historians  ot  the  1  thee  •  ■  *  ,-e<>ular  \veai>ons;  so.  at  lists 

and  arsenals,  thought  thev .  '  showitl„-  staUvart.  handsome  warriors 

painted  scenes  ot  Swiss  =>  -.0.elistenl‘c,”  morning  stars).  As  a  in. 
brandishing  spiked  clubs  (  ■  s  .  .  n,a(iL,  usc  ot  this  mi¬ 

ter  of  fact,  no  regular  Swiss  soldu. 

practical  and  dangerous  weapon.  .  ..  War  economic 

After  the  Thirty  \  ears  \\m  Many  people  made 

conditions  in  the  Bernese  otu  .  Some  of  these  beggars  weic 

a  living  by  begging  .rum  v.  ^  ;V  -  secul,ty  suffered.  Some 

even  more  or  less  criminal  and  tl  us^  ^1^^  away  ;lU  ••stranger  beg- 

townslup  and  paust  au  p  j  |mt  they  generally  failed. 

gars  tall  who  were  not  bom  '  shoulll  have  lived  at  their 

As  a  rule,  every  poor  man  «’«  overcrowded.  Thus,  many  poor 
birthplace,  but  many  ,>ans  es  wcie  ^  even  if  they  tried  to 

people  were  driven  tn>n  >  ,  •  pvjno-  in  an  honest  wa\. 

do  the  impossible  in  order  to  ea  e  Government  ordered,  in 

To  put  an  end  to  all  th*.  £  1 ^  ,)lace  where  he  was  living 
1672.  that  everybody  must  >c  ^  ^  ^  for  p,  )1(H)r  people. 

is  ;;;,r  SrSfctt 
**"'**"* ,,f  hcr  hl,sta,Kl  u” 

^,hT,;;;io;;:';;:!:,:rnips  1^  ^ 

w,w- b' *w 

"^District  (County)  of  Signal. :  Ungnau.  Kuderswil. 

District  (County)  of  ’  ^ C  “j'le'imiswil,  Oberlmrg.  Hasle, 

District  (County)  ot  Burgcloi  t . 

KnUDo!ict  (County)  of  Berne:  Berne,  Boll, gen. 

\  Pi.-cui.iak  Institution 

TUe  Right  of  Origin  or  High,  of  Citizenship  is  a  peculiar  Bernese 
(and  Swiss)  institution.  nol  live  in  their  home  town- 

i-  City  o*«  0,  thy  n«  —  - 

resides. 
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To  be  able  to  know  all  their  citizens,  the  townships  have  kept 
Citizen  Rolls  (  Burgerregister )  since  1823.  Before  that  time,  the  Par¬ 
ish  Books  were  the  official  records  in  that  matter. 

Some  townships  in  the  Kmmental,  particularly  Langnau,  Sumis- 
wald  and  Trub  (close  neighbors)  have  many  thousand  citizens  out  of 
their  territorv. 


Mow  Till  NOS  IIavk  ClIANOI-l) 

Xow,  what  was  that  right  of  origin  good  for."  Well,  until  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  a  man  who  became  poor,  as  a  rule,  was  sent  back 
to  his  home  township  which  now  had  to  care  for  him  and  his  family. 
Of  course,  the  township  authorities  and  inhabitants  did  not  welcome 
these  people  whom  they  were  compelled  to  lodge,  feed  and  clothe. 

Nowadays,  things  have  changed.  Any  poor  family  (say,  father 
unemployed)  must  be  helped  by  the  residence  township  after  having- 
lived  there  for  a  short  time.  They  can  no  more  be  sent  back  to  their 
native  place.  Nevertheless  the  right  of  origin  exists,  being  the  main 
method  of  control  by  the  police. 

In  manv  townships,  the  resident  citizens  get  the  "Burgenutzen” 
(citizen’s  income)  because  these  districts  have  rich  funds.  'This  income 
may  consist  in  either  fuel  wood,  or  land  for  culture,  or  cash.  In  other 
townships,  this  income  is  only  for  resident  poor  citizens. 

Theoretically,  American  citizens  of  Bernese  extraction  could  still 
claim  their  right  of  origin  in  the  old  home  township  if  they  have  not 
expresslv  renounced  or  abjured  their  Swiss  nationality.  Such  claims, 
however,  would  hardly  be  of  any  practical  use  as  claimants  would  have 
to  produce  papers  showing  that  they  are  really  from  There-and-there. 
As  it  would  be  impossible  for  descendants  of  18th  century  emigrants 
to  provide  such  papers,  the  matter  is.  as  said,  merely  theoretical  and 
fantastic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  not  one  American  descendant 
of  old-time  Burkholders  even  knows  from  what  township  his  emigrant 
ancestor  came. 


Mork  About  Bkrnksk  Burk ii ai.tkrs 

After  1571  the  action  of  the  (Government  against  Mennonites  was 
summary.  Now  and  then,  the  (Government  ordered  the  (Governors: 
“Try  to  find  out  all  Mennonites  in  your  county,  then  chase  them  out.” 

The  (Governors  then  called  to  church  all  people  above  16  (men) 
and  14  (women)  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  Whoever  did  not 
come  and  hold  up  three  fingers  was  reputed  a  Mennonite.  Lists,  as  a 
rule,  were  not  even  made. 

There  was  just  one  kind  of  punishment — banishment.  As  for  the 
propertv  (Mennonites  generally  were  not  rich),  they  had  to  leave  it. 
( Kxception :  the  last  great  banishment  about  1711.)  I  he  property 
was  officially  sold  (compulsory  bankrupt!)  and  the  (Government  took 
one  child’s  part  (1/6  if  there  were  five  children),  supposing  that  they 
were  not  Mennonites  too.  In  this  latter  case,  the  entire  property  was 
seized. 
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this  injustice.  In  expUl  „  .  of  Ood. 

really  acting  according  to  ,  ,()cal  church  authorities 

The  sequestrated  money  was  R  t  ^  es. 

to  be  invested  and  the  interest  to  *  nied.  Thev  loved  their 

Very  often  the  expelled  people  sooi i  l,IVelv  wooden  houses, 

home  country,  its  hills,  forests  an<  mou  ()f  ap  their  relatives  and 

its  flowering  gardens,  its  rich  clils.  ;  >  ;  ,  in  hiding  for  long 

friends,  'l'ltus  they  came  back. 

periods.  ,  keM  who  had  given  hospitality  to  fathers  or  mothers 

wore  severely  fined.  >>’t,»ris.»nnuMtt  was^tei^u  ‘  Mcnnonite 

5.’- . .  . .  ' 

g<iniVuch  a  Mcnnonite  hunt  otten  .eV^!j"h^  Mcnnonite  (name 

ernor  wrote  into  his  account  »>o  y  ‘W(|(,  and  drink.  5  pounds.  th 

is  gene^lly  tutssing^anc  ^  wanted  a  good,  square,  abstain, a 

rwiib  a  IHtbduore  than  enough  to  drmk. 

P'uc.mvK  W.MtNi-n.  Icscacks 

...  -j  w  ii  ihe  Mennonites  bad  many  iiiends 

Why  did  they  not  hud  bun  •  '  bers  "SheritT’s  coming!  one 

•  among  the  loyal  National  1  helis,  cowhorns.  drums,  hre- 

shouted  or  whisperecl-and  w  .  was  signalized  in  almost 

arms  and  other  things  the  c  V  »  Countv.  The  fugitive  was 

. - . .  “  — 

ys.il  « 

Mcnnonitism)  hired  a  tef  ^ver  cal)lured  “disobedient  one. 
high  rewards  wete  c  b  ^  ^regs  <>t  the  population,  and 

These  hunters  were  bad  i  •  thorities.  Often  they  came 

they  have  gained  little  honoi  01  1  i  *cn  The  non- Mcnnonite 

S  to  Ita  without  prev  but  -  night  and  in  the 

village  boys  bad  threshed  the  "  '  '  ^  ^  y,a>.or  came  to 

silent  woods.  Afterwards,  aduallv  did  bear  some  noise  and 

(jnire,  the  hoys  would  sa\  .  j>ut  \  was  not  out  ui>^li. 

some  bowling  and  groaning  h.U  "i*  „m.  ,HlVS  „(  a  neighboring  town- 

dont  know  anything.  Su.e  U  ^  >n ...  <  >„  lbc  Inflowing 

ship.  I've  not  seen  anctbing.  .  minisler  preached  against  what 

Sunday,  they  went  to  chute  .  inkc(|  „„e  to  another:  "We  know, 
he  called  Mcnnonite  hetesy,  they  ,illislcr  who  lived  in  the  latter 

Haas  Burkin, Iter  was  a  l««  al  Srlumimcn,  near  lh.ch- 

l>art  of  the  17th  centwry.  11^  townshii»  of  Hleiken ;  about  1- 

in.  wh  oi  . . . 
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Sclmiggenen  means  “snails’  place,’’  and  indeed  it  is  a  rather  lone¬ 
some  place  and  a  kind  of  a  neck  of  the  woods  .  .  .  or,  as  they  say  in 
Switzerland  :  a  spot  where  fox  and  hare  say  goodnight  to  each  other. 
It  was  the  kind  of  place  where  a  pursued  Mennonite  minister  might 
hide.  ( )riginallv  it  was  a  single  farm,  nowadays  there  are  several. 


Sclmiggenen  is  a  little  out  of  the  original  Burkhalter  corner. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  several  families' of  that  name  in 
that  section  because  some  were  still  there  alter  the  emigration  of  1  Ians 
and  his  family. 


OFTEN  A  PRISONER 

We  know  nothing  about  his  youth  and  his  family  circumstances, 
lie  appears  in  the  documents  first  time  in  1658,  being  then  a  prisoner 
at  Berne.  On  September  24,  he  was  imprisoned.  On  November  24 
or  26,  he  escaped.  Two  months  later,  he  was  captured  again  and  brought 
to  Berne.  There  was  another  escape  before  January,  1660. 

W  e  know  this  because  Mans  is  not  recorded  on  a  li>t  ol  12  prom¬ 
inent  Mennonite.s  (evidently  bishops  and  ministers),  who  were  in  prison. 
For  several  months  a  commission,  comprising  two  members  of  the 
(iovernment,  two  of  the  Great  Council  (  Parliament)  and  two  National 
C  hurch  ministers,  tried  to  bring  these  12  “to  salvation  and  to  conversion 
by  “zealous,  serious  and  friendly  teaching  from  the  Scripture.  It  was 
all  in  vain. 

The  Mennonites  remained  in  soft  but  steady  opposition.  ( )ne  was 
asked  whether  he  would  tell  the  names  of  his  co-ministers  and  of  his 
followers.  “That  would  be  an  act  against  Christian  love,  ’  he  answered. 
“Do  you  think  that  we,  the  Commission,  have  not  the  right  faith." 
“That’s  your  own  business!’’ 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  twelve  said:  “If  all  people  were 
as  we  are,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  locks  and  bolts  at  the 
doors;  things  would  not  he  stolen  anyhow.’’  I  he  room  where  they  lived 
was  rather  comfortable,  not  a  common  standard  prison. 

Transported ;  Back  Ac.ain 

All  remonstrances  being  useless,  the  Commission  thought  ot  de¬ 
porting  them  to  Holland.  But  the  Government  said  this  would  be  a 
reward  rather  than  a  punishment ;  it  would  be  much  better  to  keep 
them  in  prison  for  life. 

At  this  moment — February  1660 — an  envoy  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
came  to  Berne  and  seriously  interceded  in  lavor  of  the  prisoners.  1  he 
answer  took  some  time.  It  was  given  in  June  1660  only  and  ol  course 
was  an  evasive  one.  This  jMennonite  weed,  it  ran,  must  absolutely  be 
killed. 

in  the  meantime.  Mans  Burkhalter  had  been  arrested  again  and 
his  name  was  put  on  the  list  of  the  men  to  expel.  1  hey  were  to  be 
transported  in  a  ship  down  the  Aare  river,  down  to  the  Bernese  border 
at  Brugg.  “Will  you  promise  never  to  return  2’  they  were  asked.  We 
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cannot  promise,’’  they  answered, .  “as  we  don’t  know  what  our  ( <od 
intends  to  do  with  us.  It  is  in  1 1  is  hand;  we  just  let  Mini  conduct  that 
matter.’’ 

A  declaration  of  such  a  promise  was  nevertheless  written  hy  the 
officials,  and  the  12  Mennonites  had  to  sign  it.  Mans  Burkhalter  had 
escaped  for  the  third  time  just  before. 

On  September  10,  1660,  the  remaining  eleven  left  the  City  of  Herne 
and  were  transported  to  the  border.  Not  quite  two  years  later,  neaily 
all  were  hack  again. 

The  Government,  being  nearly  out  of  plans  in  this  matter,  ordered, 
in  1668,  the  Church  Convent  (Consultative  Committee  of  National 
Church  Ministers)  to  give  their  advice  about  how  to  proceed  against 
“those  Mennonites.”  The  minority  of  the  Convent,  five  members,  said 
that  it  would  he  better  to  pray  for  them  than  to  pursue  them.  'The  ma¬ 
jority  insisted  on  rigorous  proceedings:  “Expel  all  of  them  at  once! 

Again  in  Jail 

At  that  time,  Mans  Burkhalter  was  in  prison  again,  at  the  Orphan¬ 
age,  an  old  building  where,  as  the  name  says,  orphans  were  cared  for. 
The  supervision,  as  it  seems,  was  not  a  very  cautious  one. 

On  January  12,  1669,  Mans  Burkhalter  and  another  Mennonite  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Schniggenen,  Christian  Gungerich  (this  name  is 
spelled  Gingrich  in  U.  S.  A.)  escaped  once  more.  Three  men  from 
their  townships,  probably  not  Mennonites,  Christian  Burki.  Mans  Either 
and  Wilhelm  Graf,  helped  them  to  regain  their  liberty. 

After  that,  the  guard  and  watch  control  at  the  Orphanage  was 
improved.  Mans  Burkhalter  seems  to  have  definitely  said  goodb\e  to 
his  home  country  .  .  .  and  gone  to  the  Palatinate. 

At  least  this  is  the  way  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Neff,  at  Weierhof.  Palatinate, 
an  outstanding  Mennonite  historian,  tells  the  story  of  I  Ians  Burkhalter  of 
Schniggenen/  (  1 1  is  statements  do  not  quite  match  with  the  above  details.) 

As  our  task  is  to  write  just  about  the  Swiss  Background  of  the 
Burkholder  b'amilv  Mistory,  we  cannot  examine  the  question  whether 
Dr.  Neff’s  assertion  is  accurate,  as  we  indeed  may  suppose.  Nell  says 
that  Mans  was  horn  about  161/.  Me  cannot  tell  how  he  woiked  out 
that  date.  M  e  might  suppose  it  was  deducted  from  a  list  of  Mennonite 
refugees. in  Palatinate,  made  out  about  the  end  of  1671. 

This  list  names  one  I  Ians  Burkhalter,  65  years  old.  I  lus,  howexei, 
would  give  1606  as  his  birth-year! — with  his  wife,  55  years  old.  and  7 
children  from  17  to  25  years;  owner  of  a  horse,  ot  two  quilts  and  of  10 
keichsthaler  (about  $80  today)  in  cash;  i.  e.  a  rather  poor  man. 

Another  Burkhalter,  whose  Christian  name  was  sldam,  was  60  years 
old  and  so  was  his  wife;  they  had  5  children  from  13  to  26  years  and 
they  owned  a  horse  and  9  Keichsthaler.  It  is  not  said  whethei  these 
two  men  were  close  relatives. 

M  ere  they  the  ancestors  ot  all  Palatine  and  l  .  S.  A.  I  >ui  khaltei  s . 
Perhaps — hut  there  tnav  as  well  he  still  more  ancestors: — fugitives  from 
Switzerland,  nameless  sufferers  of  other  times.  I  he  Bui  khaltei  geuea- 
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logical  connection  between  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate  on  the  one. 
and  the  Palatinate  and  United  States  of  America  on  the  other  side 
cannot  he  worked  out  with  accuracy.  'There  are  too  many  missing  links. 
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'The  rich,  large  and  pleasant  village  of  Iaiiujihik  in  the  middle  Km- 
mental  is  a  Mennonite  center  today.  'They  are  not  very  numerous,  how¬ 
ever.  Most  Uangnauers  belong  to  the  National  Church.  Uangnau  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  place  in  German  speaking  Herne  country 
where  prosecution  was  not  success  till  in  eradicating  the  “Mennonite 
weed.” 


'The  National  Church  minister  of  Uangnau,  Rev.  Moschard,  at  that 
time  (  1 6(U )  made  out  a  list  of  the  Mennonites  in  his  parish  and  found 
out  that  they  were  28.  Accompanied  by  some  members  of  the  local 
authorities,  he  went  out  to  see  them  one  by  one  in  order  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  “true  faith.” 


Mrnnonite  (’lunch  Near  Milhaiisen,  Kranei* 


Among  the  28  was  Michel  lUirkhaltcr,  a  very  old  man.  and  his  wife. 
Michel  was  a  shoemaker.  'They  lived  at  Mattenberg,  a  farm  ca.  1  /i 
miles  South-West  of  Uangnau.  The  wile  bad  not  attended  National 
Church  services  for  about  40  years.  The  aged  couple  had  one  son, 
Jacob  (James),  who  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  official  Church. 

“i  don’t  want  to  start  now,”  said  the  aged  woman  in  answer  to 
the  minister’s  question  whether  she  would  like  to  attend  the  services 
again.  'The  minister  discussed  the  matter  with  her,  but  without  result. 
The  “old  man”  Michel,  as  Kmmentalers  like  to  do,  “looked  and  listened 
and  said  very  little.”  1  le  hardly  opened  bis  mouth  now  and  then,  to 
utter:  “It  is  in  God’s  power.” 

“Then  you  oppose  your  son’s  zealous  attendance  of  our  services, 
don’t  you?”  Reverend  Moschard  asked,  a  little  angrily.  “Not  at  all,” 
was  the  answer,  “lie  may  do  as  he  likes.  It  is  in  God’s  power. 
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l\cv.  Moschard  went  home  and  wrote  a  short  record  ol  what  had 
happened.  Some  time  afterwards,  lie  must  have  informed  the  County 
Governor  at  Trachselwald,  who  gave  knowledge  ot  the  mattei  to  the 

Government. 

By  a  mandate  (  ordinance)  of  May  31.  1^3  the  Government  ordered 
all  ministers  in  the  classes  (conferences)  ot  Thun  and  Burgdorf.  i.  e. 
in  the  most  “weedv”  regions,  to  have  guards  posted  at  all  bridges, 
mountain  passes,  woodpaths,  etc.,  from  Saturday  evening  to  Sunday 
morning,  so  that  all  Mennonites  going  to  their  own  services  on  Saturday 
night  or  coming  from  them  on  Sunday  early  in  the  morning,  might  he 
arrested.  Order  was  given,  however,  not  to  molest  old,  frail  people, 
of  which  a  list  was  added.  Michel  Burkhalter  was  on  that  list. 

The  affair  is  not  quite  clear,  hut  we  know  that  Michel  and  his  wile, 
together  with  the  other  26,  were  arrested  and  expelled  after  having  been 
“sold  out”  i  e  made  completelv  destitute.  We  do  not  know  wlieie 
they  went,  nor  whether  Jacob  Burkhalter.  another  Mennonite.  remained 

at  Langnau  or  not. 

Rev.  Moschard.  in  his  records,  chronicles  that  the  friends  ot  the 
expelled  said:  “Something  will  happen!”  During  the  month  ot  May, 
it  rained  .  .  .  “That’s  it,”  they  said.  Afterwards,  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  crops  were  as  good  as  never  before.  This  fall,  grain  was  not  only 
cheap  hut  of  extremely  good  quality.  “Do  you  see  now  r”  Rev.  Moschard 
may  have  triumphed. 


Mans  |acoh  Bukkhaltkr 

“All  good  things  are  three,”  says  a  Swiss  and  German  proverb. 

'1'lie  names  of  three  Mennonite  Burkhalters  ot  the  period  about 
1650-1700  are  recorded  in  official  papers  with  interesting  details. 

\t  /  an<)cin'(/(j  (a  few  houses,  originally  a  single  tarm.  about  2  miles 
North  of  Langnau),  Hans  Jacob  liuirkliaUer  lived  about  1/00.  Being  a 
Mennonite,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  .  .  .  There  is  no  record 
sayim>-  where  he  went,  because  the  officials  did  not  mind.  W  e  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  went  to  the  Palatinate  and,  perhaps,  to  America  atterwards, 
as  Mennonites  used  to  do  at  that  tune. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  Government  sold  his  property  by  compulsory 
bankruptcy,  for  a'total  of  7648  pounds  8  sh.  8  d.,  about,  say.  $13,000. 
'['he  dehts  amounted  to  almost  (>000  pounds.  Thus  the  clear  money  was 
1666  pounds,  13  sh.  4  d„  or  500  crowns,  i.  e.  about  $3,000.  There  were 
four  children.  Their  order  is  not  given,  except  as  lollows:  elder  son, 
Christian;  vounger  son.  Cinch;  elder  daughter.  Anna;  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  Barbara  These  children  were  not  Mennonites.  otherwise  the 
authorities  would  have  taken  all  the  clear  money.  So.  they  took  one 
child’s  part:  one  fifth.  This  money,  however,  was  for  some  leason 

restored  to  the  children  afterwards. 

prof.  Henry  C.  Burkholder  made  a  visit  to  Tangenegg  and  was 

deeply  impressed  by  what  he  learned. 
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Voluntary  Km  iuraxts 

The  Beggar  Law  of  1  B72,  including  the  Citizenship  Ordinance, 
thorn’ll  of  excellent  effect,  was  not  able  in  itself  to  meet  ethcaciouslv  the 
economic  crisis.  This  is  whv  many  thousand  Bernese  of  the  indigent 
class  left  for  the  “Xiederland'’  (  Low  Country) — this  name  meaning  the 
countries  on  both  hanks  of  the  Rhine  down  from  Basle  to  the  Dutch 
Republic. 

Palatinate,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  was  a  part  of  Xiederland. 
Devastated  bv  war  before,  now  and  then,  these  regions  sought  reliable 
labor.  Land  was  astonishingly  cheap. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  the  Bernese  country,  especially  the  Kmmental, 
was  overcrowded.  (  Kmmentalers,  as  a  rule,  have  many  children.)  Thus, 
the  authorities  did  not  oppose  emigration  even  on  a  large  scale.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  emigration  tax,  or  leaving  tax,  of  10  per  cent,  was  collected 
as  usual.  'This  was  done  in  order  to  have  some  funds  on  hand  in  case 
the  emigrant  came  hack  without  means  of  existence. 

Manv  voting  people  of  both  sexes  went  to  stay  for  a  few  years 
onlv,  to  make  money  and  then  to  return.  In  such  cases,  the  leaving  tax 
was  not  charged.  Most  of  them  did  not  return,  either  because  they  had 
met  favorable  conditions  of  life  or  because  they  had  married  there. 
Thev  then  claimed  their  property  left  at  home,  if  worth  claiming,  and 
thev  got  it  without  difficulty  after  having  paid  the  tax  10  per  cent. 

Well-to-do  people  did  not  emigrate,  as  a  rule,  except  they  had 
trouble  with  the  law.  Indigent  emigrants  generally  left  secretely,  taking 
all  their  property  with  them. 

Although  many  National  Church  Burkhalters,  say,  perhaps,  fifty 
or  more,  emigrated  between  1050  and  1  750,  there  are  just  two  records 
known. 


“Tm«;  Carolina  1m;ykr” 

In  1705,  one  Dans  Burkhalter.,  of  Buchholterberg  (close  to  Sclmig- 
genen),  was  located  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  lie  had  no  doubt  found 
a  good  living,  so  he  decided  to  remain  there  and  to  renounce  his  Bernese 
nationality.  Having  heard  that  a  certain  Stephen  Stucki  intended  to 
go  back  home  for  a  visit  (he  came  from  the  same  region),  he  told  him: 
“Please,  pay  my  living  tax  up  there.  1  had  50  crowns  as  1  left — about 
$250 — so  the  tax  will  he  5  crowns.  1  lere  is  the  money.” 

Stephan  Stucki  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  (Governor  of  Signau  made 
a  note  of  it  in  his  account.  To  make  the  matter  accurate,  the  authorities 
of  Burkhalter's  home  township,  Buchholterberg,  delivered  a  certificate 
saving  that  this  man  was  living  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  that  he  had 
taken  all  his  property  with  him.  This  matter  was  settled  on  May  50.  1705. 

This  Mans  Burkhalter  was  hardly  a  Mennonite  and  thus,  by  no 
means  identical  to  1  Ians  Burkhalter  of  Schniggenen.  Would  he  have 
been  a  Mennonite,  the  township  leaders  would  not  have  delivered  the 
certificate. 

The  other  case  is  interesting.  It  happened  in  the  very  original 
Burkhalter  corner,  in  Lutzelfluh  parish.  Brandis  County.  In  1755, 
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Michael  Pmrkhaltcr,  a  farmer  with  “his  back  lull  ol  debts”  as  people 
used  to  say  there,  sold  his  farm  to  a  neighbor,  1  Ians  Kobel  .  .  .  The 
buyer  remained  his  debtor  for  90  crowns  ($500).  Soon  afterwards 
Michael  left  secretly  “bei  Nacht  und  Nebel,”  (at  night  and  in  the  fog) — 
says  the  record — and  the  neighbours  said  that  he  had  gone  to  “Carolina,” 
taking  all  his  money  with  him  except  the  90  crowns. 


Probably  the  only  known  record  about  a  Ihirkhaltoi* 
emigrant  to  America — that  is  recorded  in  llerne. 
.Michael  liurkhalter — 1  — of  Liitzellluh. 


Carolina  then  meant  the  North  American  Colonies  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  People  said  “Pennsylvania  or  “Virginia,  and  sometimes  even 
“Nova  Scotia”  when  they  referred  to  America.  At  that  time,  the  4  Pa  hies 
Carolinae” — as  the  officials  called  it — reigned  in  C  onlral  lyirope.  emi¬ 
gration  to  “Carolina”  had  become  an  epidemic,  d  he  Pernese  ( .overn- 
ment  stopped  this  “Carolina  fever”  by  emigration  laws.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  journey  would  have  been  disastrous  for  indigent  people.  1  lealtb 
conditions  on  the  sea  were  far  from  satisfactory  and  colonists  without 
money  on  their  arrival  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  misery. 
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•As  soon  as  the  (iovcrnor  of  Bramhis  heard  about  Burkhalter’s 
furtive  emigration,  he  summoned  1  Ians  Kobel  and  told  him  that  the  60 
crowns  fell  due  to  the  State,  because  Michael  had  not  announced  his 
intention  of  leaving  and  not  paid  the  emigration  tax. 

The  monev  went  into  the  wide  pockets  of  the  State.  This  matter 
does  not  appear  again  in  the  State  Archives’  documents,  and  we  cannot 
sav  whether  Michael  really  went  to  America. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  Michael  was  a  Mennonite 
or  not.  Ilis  furtive  departure  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  persecution  had  as  much  as  ceased.  1  hits  the  reasons 
which  had  driven  Michael  to  Carolina  were  rather  economic  than 


religious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  case  is  the  only  one  known  until  now, 
regarding  a  Burkhalter  emigrant  to  .America— while  the  Buchholterberg 
case  (Mans,  Lower  Palatinate,  1705)  is  the  only  one  known  dealing 
with  a  “regular”  emigrant  of  that  name.  The  details  are  here  given  for 
the  first  time. 


A 1 1<; N  NO N  1 T KS  1  N  '1' 1 1  K,  J  U K A  M()ll N T A 1  N S 

About  20  to  30  miles  West,  North-West  and  North  to  North-Kast  of 
Herne,  a  group  of  mountains  rises  out  of  the  plain,  in  a  shape  much 
like  wrinkles  on  an  old  man’s  forehead:  parallele  ranges  of  mountains, 
manv  miles  long— the  jura.  I  he  first  range  is  the  highest,  above  5000 
feet.  Kach  following  is  less  high  until  the)  meet  the  fiat  countries  ot 
Burgundy  and  Alsace. 


r  i \\ 


The  central  section  of  the  Jura  belongs  to  the  Canton  of  Berne  since 
1815.  Before,  this  country  was  the  Bishopric  of  Basle.  A  very  singular 
state  it  was,  that  Bishopric.  Its  chief,  the  Prince-Bishop,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  church  ruler  and  a  secular  monarch. 

I  le  was  called  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Basle,  but  since  the  Reformation 
his  residence  was  Pruntrut  (Torrent ruy).  The  Northern  part  of  the 
Bishopric  was  Catholic,  the  southern  Protestant,  the  North  was  a  part 
of  the  llolv  Merman  Kmpire.  The  South  was  considered  as  Swiss,  being 
allied  to  the  XI 11  Old  Cantons,  however,  for  military  matters  only. 

In  the  16th.  and  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th.  century, 
many  Mennonites  settled  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  Protestant 
South.  The  natives,  who  spoke  and  still  speak  French,  occupied  the 
valleys.  On  the  mountains,  only  pastures  and  forests  were  to  be  found. 

The  Mennonite  settlers,  avoiding  the  villages,  colonized  the  mountain 
regions  and  soon  were  able  to  pay  rather  high  rents  to  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  higher  than  would  have  been  native  farmers. 

Why  were  the  Jura  Mountains  so  attractive  to  them  .J  \\  ell,  because 
the  tanning  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  Kmmental  (except 
for  the  water  supply,  as  there  are  no  springs  on  the  Jura  mountains,  so 
the  farmers  are  obliged  to  collect  rain  water!) — and  because  they,  or 
most  of  them,  could  see  at  a  far  distance  their  beloved  home  country. 
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1 1  ad  Too  Many  ('.oats 

In  the  1730’s  and  40’s,  the  Mennonites  had  become  very  numerous 
in  the  Southern  Jura.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  authorities  and 
by  the  wealthy  natives. 

The  poorer  class  thought  otherwise.  They  requested  that  the  -Men¬ 
nonites  be  expelled,  giving  many  odd  reasons — they,  the  Mennonites, 
had  too  many  goats  which  destroyed  the  forests,  etc. 

The  then  ruling  IVince-Bishop  settled  the  matter  in  a  not  quite 
Solomon-like  but  rather  amusing  way.  Me  issued  an  order  expelling  all 

Mennonites  but  never  enforced  the  law. 

So  they  remained  in  the  country  until  today.  Mists  were  made  now 
and  then,  but  they  give  very  little  help  for  genealogical  researches.  Some 

Burkhalters  are  recorded  in  them. 

In  17()2,  a  French  army  occupied  the  Catholic  part  of  the  Bishopric. 
The  Prince  went  abroad,  claiming  in  vain  for  restitution.  In  17P7, 
France  annexed  also  the  Southern  part,  thus  making  the  Mennonites 
French  citizens.  'They  enjoyed  full  liberty  ot  conscience,  but  stnie  of 
their  voting  people  were  compelled  to  serve  in  Napoleon  >  armies  as 

carriers. 

P'vkn  Mountains  Oykrcrowdkd 

In  1815,  after  Waterloo,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  united  the  tormer 
Bishopric  with  the  Canton  of  Berne.  Mennonites  (“the  now  living  ones 
and  their  descendents”)  were  solemnly  granted  full  religious  freedom 

and  exemption  from  military  service. 

Times  had  changed!  *  Nevertheless,  the  mountains  being  over¬ 
crowded,  many  families  emigrated  to  ( )hio,  to  Indiana  and  to  othei 
North  America  States  in  the  1820  s  and  in  the  1850  s. 

'1'here  are  still  a  number  of  Mennonites — say  a  thousand — in  the 
)ura  Mountains  nowadays,  forming  half  a  dozen  congregations.  Amoni 


them  are  still  a  few  Burkhalters.  One,  Eugene,  is  a  minister  ot  the 


[  I  1  \  111  C  l  I  V  W  1  — ’  *  V  -  # 

Kleintal  (Little  Valley)  Congregation,  lie  also  keeps  a  holiday  resoi  t 
at  his  home.  Last  spring,  he  was  a  candidate  to  the  Bernese  (Land 
Council  (  Parliament)  for  the  Noting  banner  Party,  and  anothei  Men- 
nonite  minister  with  him.  'They  were  not  elected,  however. 


Still  Good  Mknnonitks 

Since  about  1800,  the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  must  do  military 
training  like  every  healthy  Swiss  man.  1  hey  are  allowed  to  join  the 
Hospital  or  Red  Cross  1  roops,  which  do  not  beai  hie  aims. 

Surrounded  by  French  speaking  people,  the  Jura  Mennonites,  since 
200  years  or  more,  always  were  faithful  to  their  Swiss  (German  (  Bernese) 
Dialect.  'They  keep  their  Kmmental  ways  of  farming  and  living,  and 
have  schools  of  their  own,  where  teaching  methods  is  in  Herman.  Most 
of  them  used  to  be  farmers,  but  the  younger  generation  ot  today  neces¬ 
sarily  tries  to  make  a  living  in  other  ways  (girls  as  housemaids  in 
cities,  young  men  as  factory  workers  or  tradesmen. )  Since  the  Voi.d 
War,  Non-Conformity  is  much  less  accentuated,  though  the  young 
generation  can  be  expected  to  be  as  good  Mennonites  as  the  tormer 
ones  were. 
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I  M  PRISON  KI)  IN  ORPllANAr.lv - VARIOUS  lTlvMS 

On  | unc  19,  1671,  the  Bernese  Government  ordered  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  City  Orphanage  to  release  the  Mennonite  wife  of  Hans 
Burkhalter,  of  Diesbach  (near  Schniggenen ) ,  according  to  her  request. 
She  must  promise,  however,  to  leave  the  country  and  to  lemam  ahioad. 
If  not.  her  husband,  though,  as  it  seems,  not  a  Mennonite,  will  he 
expelled.  Nothing  more  recorded.  (  R.  M.  163,  317.) 

On  August  31,  the  same  year  (  1671  ),  the  authorities  take  decision 
about  the  Mennonites  who  are  imprisoned  in  the  Orphanage.  Iheie 
are  three  classes.  1.  old  and  feeble;  2.  average;  3.  young  and  stalwart. 

The  third  class  is  intended  to  he  sent  to  foreign  galleys  “at  first 
occasion  and  sufficient  number.”  Until  then,  they  must  he  imprisoned  at 
the  Tilt  linger  'Power  (where  nowadays  the  ticket  office  of  the  Railway 
depot  is  located).  Tittlingcr  Power  was  a  much  less  comtortable  piison 

than  the  (  )rphanage. 

In  the  third  class  is  Hans  Burkarter,  no  doubt  a  mis-spelling  for 
Burk ( h) alter,  as  the  name  Burkarter  does  not  exist  in  Switzerland.  If 
really  a  Burkhalter,  this  cannot  he  Hans  Burkhalter  of  Schniggenen, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  a  previous  adventure. 

On  Wednesday  after  St.  Andrew  in  1526  (  note  :  before  the  Re¬ 
formation  !)  the  Government  settled  a  marriage  affair. 

Cristan  Pc(r)ters ,  son  of  Cristan  von  Burkhalten  —  owner  of  the 
Burghalde  farm,— was  engaged  to  Christina  Touffenbach,  of  Ruegsau. 
1  le  iiad  given  her  a  crown  (a  gold  coin  worth  about  $10  of  today  )  and  a 
collar  as'securities  for  his  promise.  1  lowever,  marriage  was  not  fulfilled. 
A  misunderstanding  arose  and  an  official  investigation  was  made.  Then 
the  Government  ordered  that  the  promise  he  cancelled.  1  he  gnl  was 
ordered  to  return  the  gold  coin  hut  allowed  to  keep  the  collar. 


S KLKCTKn  Soldi  KRS 

A  list  of  sleeted  soldiers  of  1613-14  i  Wehrwesen  1  1071,  114  and 
258)  records: 

Christen  Burkhalter,  in  Trachsejwald  County,  armed  with  a  spear— 
which  shows  that  he  was  of  average  wealth. 

Another  Christian  Burkhalter  in  Burgdorf  County,  armed  with  a 
spear,  too,  and  hearing  an  armour,  thus  being  no  doubt  a  rich  man. 

These  two  soldiers  surely  were  not  Mennonites. 

On  February  18.  1592,  Stejjan  Burkhalter  of  Uuterbach  (parish  of 
Lutzelfluh,  about* 5  miles  west  from  there,  as  the  crow  flies)  was  allowed 
by  the  Government  to  build  a  mill,  on  down-payment  ot  ?0  pounds, 
this  for  the  privilege,  and  an  additional  yearly  tax  oi  lent.  He  had  to 
pav  traveling  expenses  and  meals  for  two  days  for  two  governmental 
representatives  (sent  there  to  approve  his  plans).  A  Mennonite  would 
1) v  no  means  have  been  allowed  to  build  a  mill. 
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What  Murk  Can  1»k  Do'nk  ix  Switzkri.ano  for  tin-: 
HurkuoldFr  Family  History? 

If  any  more  Burkhalter  records  of  any  kind  are  wanted,  there  is 
still  much  to  gather.  Say,  at  first,  all  birth  (baptism),  marriage  and 
death  records  in  the  parish  hooks  of  all  parishes  where  I hirkhalters 
have  (or  once  had)  the  right  of  citizenship.  'Phis  would  he  of  little  value, 
as  the  connection  with  America  would  not  he  found. 

The  Cense  (Rent)  hooks  of  the  Counties  of  Trachselwald,  Ihirg- 
dorf,  Brandis,  and  others,  would  give  many  records  about  1  Uirkhalter 
land  owners.  These  books  are  kept  at  the  State  Archives  at  Herne  and 
go  hack  into  the  16th.  century.  As  they  do  not  mention  the  religion  of 
the  owners,  and  as  Mennonites  were  not  allowed  to  own  property,  i.  e. 
round,  such  records  would  he  ot  verv  little  value,  too. 


Kr 


View  of  Stadt’s  Ark  if  in  Korin*  where  Iturkhalter 

records  repose. 

'Pile  Accounts  of  the  County  Governors  might  contain  some  records 
about  I  hirkhalters  having  bought  grain  from  the  Government,  or  having 
been  fined  for  some  small  offense,  or  having  worked  lor  the  Governor. 

Furthermore,  there  are  military  lists.  Kasy  to  examine  they  cannot 
give  many  records  about  Mennonites. 

(  )ther  documents  of  various  kinds  might  provide  records  as  given 
above  under  “Various  items." 

'Phus,  it  might  be  said  that  the  work  is  now  done  as  tar  as  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  descendants  of  Pennsylvania  immigrants 
of  the  early  18th  century.  Prof.  Perch  will,  however,  as  long  as  he  is 
at  the  Pernese  State  Archives,  collect  and  transmit  all  new  and  occa¬ 
sionally  discovered  facts  which  might  be  important  to  his  American 
friends. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  HENRY  L.  BURKHOLDER 

IN  SWITZERLAND 

Reflections  of  an  American  visitor  to  the  land  of  his 

Family’s  Origin. 

The  American  visitor  to  Switzerland,  Henry  h.  Burkholder,  bent 
on  dicing  deep  into  his  ancestral  soil,  found  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
Citizens  to  whom  he  was  introduced  and  officials  to  whom  he  had  letters 
of  introduction,  became  vitally  interested  in  his  quest.  No  pains  were 
spared  in  making  him  feel  at  home  and  he  was  accorded  every  facility. 


IU* fore  tin*  Arkit' 

He  found  that  the  name  “Burkholder”  is  well  known  today  though 
its  members  are  not  numerous.  Vet,  by  reason  of  its  historic  place  in 
the  enuntrv,  for  many,  many  generations,  the  family  has  always  borne 
a  position  of  interest  in  all  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  this  is  the  case 
today.  Some  are  prominent  in  their  communities. 


Strangely  1  m  i*r ksski > 

“And  so  this  is  Switzerland,”  thought  the  visitor  as  he  landed.  He 
was  strangely  impressed.  I  lere  in  early  times  the  first  of  the  Burkholder 
name  made  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  human  action.  He  played  his 
part  and  made  his  exit. 
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Then  others  came — more  and  more  Burkholders — until  today,  the\ 
are  found  not  only  in  Switzerland,  hut  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  es¬ 
pecially  in  countries  of  free  men  where  liberty  is  regarded  as  a  sacred 

heritage. 


Typical  Swiss  Architecture 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  ran  through  the  visitor’s  nrnd.  as  he 
recalled  the  far  away  days  and  the  struggles  which  Switzerland  wit¬ 
nessed  to  maintain  it's  place  in  the  sun  all  through  the  centuries  until 
now  it  is  still  the  land  of  freedom,  though  surrounded  hy  the  worlds 

most  warlike  nations.  .  . 

The  American  visitor,  who  arrived  with  Ins  credentials  as  a  citizen 

of  the  United  States,  found  that  these  were  a  badge  of  honor  that 
freely  admitted  him  to  the  circles  to  which  he  sought  entrance,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Hall  of  Archives,  in  Herne,  where  he  tound  the  mtormation 
which  took  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


A  NSW  K  KS  M  A  N  Y  ( } UKSTIO  N  S 

Everywhere  he  was  received  with  sympathetic  cooperation  and 
everywhere  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  countless  questions  relating 

to  \menca  and  the  lUirkholders  of  this  counti\. 

He  learned  that  there  is  hardly  any  correspondence  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  families  in  this  country  and  Switzerland. 

He  traveled  long  distances  in  order  to  secure  photographs,  some  ot 
which  were  used  to  make  cuts,  to  embellish  this  ai  title.  1  akm^  t  le 

pictures  elicited  lots  of  interest  among  the  populate. 

His  trip  to  Europe  established  one  supreme  fact— that  the  Burk¬ 
holder  family  originated  in  Switzerland,  and  that  no  matter  where  else 
they  are  found  today,  that  is  the  true  homeland  of  the  pioneers. 

CiRISKTings  to  Ni:w  World 

The  commanding  traits  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  Burk¬ 
holders  predominate  wherever  they  are  found,  and  of  this  the  American 
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visitor  was  firmly  convinced  when  he  had  opportunity  to  compare  them 
in  America,  and  those  in  Switzerland  and  nearby  countiies. 

In  many  places — homes  and  public  offices — wherever  he  encountered 
citizens,  they  sent  greetings  to  their  people  in  the  Xew  World,  to  whom 
some  of  the  Swiss  are  hound  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  and  above 
all  they  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  United  States. 


A  Scene  in  Zurich 

The  Swiss  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  just  as  brave  in 
battle,  during  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  they  aie  patiiotic 
in  civil  life  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  present  liberties. 

The  country  is  one-third  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  and  i t >  population 
is  4,000,000.  Its  history  is  filled  with  tragedy,  romance  and  adventure, 
struggle,  resistance  to  tyranny  and  triumphs. 


An  Inkluknck  i'or  Ooon 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
comprised  only  a  small  percentage  ot  the  total  early  immigration  to 
America.  The  (icrmans  for  instance  exceeded  them  many,  many 
times  over. 

'The  Mennonites  leit  a  deep  and  distinctive  impress  on  every  u>m- 
munitv  wherever  they  settled  and  this  quiet  influence  tor  good  is  felt 
todav  m  family  life,  religious  observance  and  a  strict  loyalty  to  law 
and  order.  Some  of  their  descendants  may  now  belong  to  other  denom¬ 
inations  and  in  cases  like  this  the  memory  of  Mennonite  ioietatheis  and 
mothers  is  held  in  the  deepest  reverence — a  sure  Inundation  to  a  well 
spent  life. 


Calls  on  Pktkr  Burk n  altkr 

|ust  before  the  date  set  tor  his  return  to  America,  Memy  L.  lmik- 
holder  was  advised  not  to  leave  Switzerland  until  he  had  called  upon 
Peter  Burkhalter. 
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“Who  is  he?”  he  asked.  He  was  told  that  Peter  P.urkhalter  was  a 
leading  citizen  and  farmer  on  the  mountains  of  the  Kmmental  \al1e\  and 
a  man  respected  by  the  entire  community. 

And  so  accompanied  by  a  guide  he  make  the  trip  by  auto  over 
miles  of  highway  of  upward  travel  until  they  arrived  in  lull  view  ot 
farm  upon  farm  on  the  level  table  land.  A  muscular  middle-aged  man. 
leaning  on  a  shovel  stood  in  a  field.  The  beauty  of  the-  surrounding 
country  was  indescribable.  A  genial  sun  illuminated  the  scene. 

“Peter,  here’s  a  man  who  has  come  all  the  way  trom  America  to 

see  you.”  said  the  guide  by  way  of  introduction. 

“Indeed,  what’s  his  name?”  queried  the  farmer.  Then  they  shook 

hands. 

When  given  the  name  of  the  visitor,  he  expressed  great  surprise. 

“And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  Burkholders  actually  in 
America he  asked  in  astonishment. 

When  told  it  was  verilv  so  he  requested  further  iniormation. 

(I  UK  ST  (  )V1'RM('.  1IT 

lie  could  hardly  believe  when  informed  that  there  were  in  America 
hundreds  of  lUirkholders  and  thousands  more  who  bore  the  family  strain 
in  their  veins. 

“What  a  wonderful  country,’’  he  explained  again  and  again.  He 
was  highly  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  annual  reunions  held  by 
the  lUirkholders  of  America. 

Xext  he  eagerly  inquired  as  to  how  these  people  were  getting 
along  in  the  Xew  World.  At  all  the  favorable  news  he  received  in 
reply  he  was  highly  pleased.  He  asked  scores  of  questions  which  weie 
duly  answered.  I  le  was  intormed  that  the  first  ot  lus  lainilv  name  vveic 
in  America  over  225  years  ago. 

“W  ell,  if  you  are  from  America  I  don’t  want  you  to  leave  today 
we  want  you  to  be  our  guest  over  night,”  he  finally  said. 

And  so  Henry  B.  Burkholder  slept  that  night  in  one  of  the  Burk¬ 
holder  ancestral  homes  and  he  learned  much  ot  the  early  membei  s  ol 
the  family  in  that  region. 

During  the  early  evening  Peter  Burkholder  and  his  household 
with  the  American  visitor  gathered  about  the  lainilv  organ  to  the  musk 
of  which  tliev  sang  hymns  familiar  to  the  pioneer  Burkhalters  ol  over 
400  years  ago. 

Before  his  departure  the  American  visitor  was  called  upon  by 
some  of  Peter  Burkhalter’s  neighbors — a  few  of  his  family  name — who 
plied  him  with  many  questions.  It  was  a  great  day  for  all. 

Xext  morning  Peter  Burkhalter  s  parting  words  to  his  visitoi  weie. 
“Remember  me  to  all  the  Burkholders  in  .America!  Hod  bless  them 
everyone !” 

And  so  say  we  all  as  our  minds  revert  to  our  homeland  and  the 
pious,  humble  folk— -the  Burkhalters— in  the  picturesque  Swiss  moun¬ 
tains. 
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Early  Humk  of  Family 

Some  months  before  his  death,  Henry  H.  Burkholder  penned  the 
personal  account  of  some  of  his  findings  in  Switzerland — a  fortunate 
circumstance — and  it  is  here  presented  in  full,  lie  wrote: 

“  We  sailed  from  New  York  July  25,  1937,  landing  at  Cherbourg 
five  days  later.  Passing  through  Paris  we  arrived  the  next  day  at 
Zurich,  ground  made  historic  by  Reformation  scenes.  We  soon  found 
our  way  to  Herne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  where  we  found  the 
Stadt’s  Arkif,  a  five-story  stone  building,  whose  solid  limestone  steps 
are  worn  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  by  the  feet  of  those  in  search  of 
genealogical  data. 

“Here  we  met  C.  I).  Perch  whose  patience  and  technical  knowledge 
unlocked  old  records,  hidden  to  most  of  us  by  language  harriers  and  a 
maze  of  shelves.  All  the  records  examined  convinced  us  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Kmmenthal  valley,  the  valley  of  the  Kmme  River,  is  the  early 
home  of  the  Burkholders.  The  Kmme  River  (lows  north  west,  emptying 
into  the  Aar  River,  which  is  the  winding  river  reierred  to  by  Caesar 
in  his  accounts  ot  the  Gallic  W  ars. 

“'This  valley,  beautiful  beyond  description,  about  20  miles  west  of 
Berne,  is  dotted  with  villages  and  towns  and  lovely  farm  homes.  The 
echoes  of  the  church  hells  of  Pangnau  from  the  towering  mountains  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  principal  towns  in  this  valley  are  Putzellluh, 

1  laslo,  Pangnau,  Burghorf,  Biglen  and  Trachselwald. 

“The  entire  valley  is  probably  no  more  than  20  miles  square, 
although  am  thing  but  a  square  in  outline.  It  the  Burkholders  were  lovers 
of  scenic  and  other  natural  beauty  beyond  others  whose  ancestors  were 
not  so  favored,  it  would  he  easily  understood  ." 

Not  All  Burkholdkrs  Mfnnonitks 

“All  Burkholders,  as  we  found  them  in  Germany  and  France,  trace 
their  ancestrv  to  this  valley.  Not  all  the  Burkholders  were  Mennonites, 
as  some  seem  to  think.  'This  explains  why  some  of  the  Burkholders  have 
less  difficulty  in  tracing  their  particular  ancestors.  The  Mennonites 
were  a  minority  group,  and  not  members  of  the  state  reform  church 
after  the  Reformation. 

“They  worshiped  in  secret,  were  not  recorded  in  the  parish  books, 
and  so  births,  deaths,  marriages  are  not  found  on  state  records.  1  liere- 
fore  we  have  to  depend  for  our  information  on  incidental  records.  (  hie 
such  record  is  that  of  a  Burkholder  who  lett  Switzerland  by  night  and 
fog,  ‘hie  nacht  und  nehel’.” 

“The  name  Burkholder  had  a  variety  of  spelling,  such  as  Berk- 
holder,  Burgholder,  Burki,  Burkhalter,  and  Burgholden.  '1  he  earliest 
record  found  was  of  a  Rudolph  von  Burkholden  who  served  as  a  witness 
in  court  January  29,  1344.  (  )ne  ot  the  few  records  of  early  Buikholdei 
emigrants  to  America,  recorded  at  Berne,  is  Michael  Burkhalter,  who 

o 

lived  in  Putzellluh  in  1435. 
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“Another  Burghalter  lived  in  Lutzelfluh  in  1467.  He  is  one  of  a 
limited  number  recorded  as  moving  to  the  Palatinate  in  (Germany.  I  saw 
and  handled  the  original  records.  Many  of  these  are  plainly  lettered, 
and  in  good  state  of  preservation. 


Difficult  to  Track  Anckstors 

“However,  for  reasons  given  above,  you  must  not  expect  to  have 
vour  particular  ancestors  traced  hack  beyond  the  Reformation.  It  is 
well  to  know  this  so  as  to  he  fortified  against  the  work  of  some  un¬ 
scrupulous  professional  archeologists  who  will  claim  to  trace  your  lathers 
to  antiquity.  Kspecially  is  this  true  of  coats  of  arms. 

“You  must  know  about  Burghalten,  referred  to  in  the  archives. 
This  is  a  mountain  home,  a  group  of  several  houses  near  Basle.  The 
climbing  ability  of  an  old  car,  and  the  skill  of  its  driver,  were  taxed  to 
the  limit  to  get  to  the  to j >  of  this  mountain.  1  lere  I  saw  what  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  known  homes  of  the  Burkhalters. 

“Well  constructed  and  preserved  buildings,  typically  Swiss  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  thev  gave  evidence  of  centuries  of  age.  1  asked  for  all  available 
deeds.  I  saw  a  sheaf  of  these,  the  earlist  dating  back  hundreds  of  years. 
1  made  a  number  of  photographs  of  these  buildings.  A  burial  ground 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  yielded  a  number  of  Burkhalter  names.  The 
earlv  Burkhalters  seem  to  have  been  simple  in  manners  and  life,  inde¬ 
pendent  in  thought,  and  generally  of  intense  religious  thought  and 
practice.” 
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WHEN  A  BURKHOLDER  WALKED  FROM 
CANADA  TO  BERKS  COUNTY 

An  adventure  that  had  few  parallels  in  pioneer  days 
Declaration  of  Pennsylvania’s  peace  sects — dearly  ar¬ 
rivals  in  thes  i  Colonies. 


This  article  includes  the  story  that  relates  how  a  1  >ui kholdei  and 
a  Mennonite  paved  the  way  for  the  departure  of  many  of  his  family 
name  from  Pastern  Pennsylvania  to  Canada.  'They  are  now  so  numerous 
there  that  the  lhirkholders  in  that  country  talk  of  holding  a  separate 
family  reunion  in  that  province  every  year  and  inviting  the  Ameikan 

lhirkholders  to  join  them.  . 

Investigation  into  the  sources  of  history  which  record  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Swiss  and  (icrmans  indicates  that  theie  was  a  close 
relation  between  the  movements  of  those  two  peoples  to  American 
shores  and  that  the  lhirkholders  bore  their  lull  part. 

Opposed  to  war  and  all  its  terrible  consequences  they  first  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States  and  then  mans  (bitted  to  Canada, 
where  there  is  today  a  good  sized  colony  of  lhirkholders  and  otliei 
Mermonites  with  well-organized  congregations.  The  pastor  of  one  is 
Rev.  Oscar  lhirkholder,  of  Preslau,  Canada,  who  is  well  known  m 
Pastern  Pennsylvania,  because  of  his  work  among  the  churches  of  his 
denomination. 


R i di'.s  To  Canada — \\  alks  Pack 

There  is  an  instance  on  record  in  which  it  is  stated  that  one  1  auk- 
holder,  a  young  single'  man,  of  near  Morgantown,  Perks  Count),  healing 
of  the  cheap  land  in  Canada  rode  on  horseback  all  the  way  tiom  hi> 
home  to  that  province.  Arriving  there  he  traded  his  horse,  which  was 
a  scarcity  there,  tor  a  good  sized  tract,  hut  lo  and  behold!  he*  had  no 
money  with  which  to  tarm  his  land.  \\  hat  should  lie  do" 

lie  solved  this  problem  by  walking  all  the  way  from  Canada  to 
Morgantown.  1  1  is  route  was  through  an  unbroken  wilderness.  'Phis 
required  some  months  of  effort  and  many  adventures  and  haiibieadth 
escapes.  Arriving  in  Morgantown,  he  gave  a  glowing  account  ot  the 
oportunities  in  Canada.  Some  of  his  fellow  churchmen  in  Perks  and 
Lancaster  counties  decided  to  return  with  him  and  the  join  ne\  was 
made  this  time  with  horses  and  wagons  and  some  money,  too,  all  silver. 
There  were  men,  women  and  children  in  the  party  and  they  had  a  full 
equipment  ol  needed  supplies  including  taim  implements. 

'Phe  experiences  of  that  particular  lhirkholder  nearly  1?0  years  ago 
form  a  masterpiece  of  real  pioneering,  i  I  is  descendants  still  reside  in 
Canada.  Would  that  we  knew  his  name."  1  le  was  certainly,  a  Pm  kholdei 
of  grit,  lie  indulged  in  one  of  the  greatest  pedestrian  tiips  on  iccoid, 
and  set  the  pace  for  the  migration  to  Canada  that  followed.  I  le  deserves 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 
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Merino  Simon  was  the  Father  of  the  Mennnnite  Church,  lie  was 
born  in  Witmarsum.  C.ermany.  in  1462.  the  vear  that  Colunilms  dis- 
coverecl  America,  lie  died  on  January  13.  1 . ami  was  bmicd  in  his 
own  garden.  In  1  542  F.mperor  Charles  V  set  a  price  upon  his  head  and 
his  followers  were  imprisoned  and  their  property  confiscated  Mr  a  Ion- 

Un  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  most  Burkholders  weie 
in  Lancaster,  Berks,  Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Chester  counties.  Alter 
that  conflict  the  migration  to  Canada  started.  I  lie  colonies  had  inuj 
ami  whipped  the  British  and  now  the  followers  ot  Menno  Simons  sought 
to  live  under  the  English  flag.  There  were  many  hundreds.  One  ol  the 
first  to  go  to  Canada  was  Christian  Burkholder,  married  to  Mary  Bow¬ 
man  they  had  six  children,  whose  descendants  are  now  British  sub¬ 
jects.  These  Burkholders  came  from  Bowmansvillc.  Lancastei  County. 

Sum K  Early  Arrivals 

Rupp's  “Thirtv  Thousand  Names  of  Immigrants"  contains  a  large 
list  of  Swiss  including  Burkholders,  who  came  to  these  shores  over  UO 
vears  ago.  For  instance  Johannes  Burchal.er,  Sr..  Johannes  Burchal  ei. 
jr  and  Abraham  Burchalter  arrived  as  early  as  1/1T  I  hex  lmau< 
Lancaster  Countv.  lohannes  was  a  popular  name  among  the  immi¬ 
grants — fohn  and  Jean  in  French;  Juan  in  V.rtugese;  Johaiinl  lais; 
Hatines,  Hans  Peter,  Menno,  and  others  In  the  his  U.  S.  ee  s,  s ,  . 
in  17*10  it  was  shown  that  there  were  m  this  count,  y  4.i  Buikhokleis, 

head  of  families. 

Religious  persecution  and  political  oppression  dtove  t  iousan<  s  o 
Pennsylvania.  Wm.  Penn  himself  invited  the  persecuted  ot  every  creed 

to  Pennsylvania. 

From  168  ’  to  1776  this  State  was  the  central  point  ol  emmigration 
from  Switzerland,  and  here  is  where  the  Burkholders  located. 

Because  of  relentless  persecution  and  oppression  in  Switzerland  a 

large  hotly  of  defenseless  Mennonites  fled  trout  that  country  m  >/- 

and  took  up  their  abode  in  Slrassburg  along  the  Rhine.  1 ' ‘ci e  t He \  i e- 

mained  until  1708  when  they  came  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1/  -  hey 

purchased  a  large  tract  from  Penn's  agents  ...  Chestei.  noxv  -‘1Ha; 
i  •  -  Sonic  ol  their  neiipmoi*  wcil 


County.  Here  they  began  lile  anew 


C.1HUIH.  *  i  v  i  v.  ifv.,  . -  - 

French  families.  They  were  often  harassed  by  Indians. 

Once  established,  the  .Mennonites,  including  a  number  ol  Burk¬ 
holders.  sent  a  commissioner  abroad,  lie  induced  many  more  to  conic  to 
this  State-ill  171  1  anti  1717  and  some  years  later  Among  all  tl  s  .  I ^ 
of  new  people  were  a  numher  of  Mennonites  who  in  lain  i 

t rated  the  untrodden  west. 

(  h  er  200  years  aim  the  Schwenk  felders  came.  Tliey  were  hound  for 
Georgia,  when  they  'changed  their  minds  and  are  now  namd  m  the 
"reatest  numbers  in  Berks.  Montgomery  and  Lehigh  counties. 
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J  Ians  a  Popular  Nam k 


1  Ians,  it  appears,  was  ever  a  popular  name  for  Hurkhalter  ministers. 
One  Mans  was  horn  in  Herne,  Switzerland,  lie  was  arrested  in  1658 
for  his  activity  against  the  established  church.  Then  the  historian  adds 
later:  “Mans  Hurkhalter  escaped  from  jail.”  Again  he  took  up  his 
campaign  lor  his  religious  views.  Again  he  was  arrested  and  again  he 
escaped.  'Phis  occurred  a  third  time.  Then  he  eluded,  the  authorities 
and  fled  to  the  Palatinate,  where  he  evidently  spent  his  last  (lavs.  He 
was  a  real  lighting  preacher  all  his  life.  The  total  of  his  imprisonment 
was  JO  months. 

Another  I  Ians  Hurkhalter  was  in  the  Mennonite  ministrv  nearly  50 
years.  In  correspondence  left  by  him  he  refers  to  the  “davs  of  tribula¬ 
tion";  the  misery  ot  his  people;  his  inability  to  perform  his  ministerial 
acts  any  longer,  and  how  he  was  constantly  harrassed  by  the  authorities. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age  and  never  came  to  America.  He  was  often 
threatened  with  the  death  penaltv. 


Ax  Karly  PrKaciikr 


Another  Hans  Hurkhalter  (  Hurgholtzer  it  is  given  in  the  original) 
was  one  of  the  first  Mennonite  preachers  in  America.  He  landed  on 
these  shores  with  his  family  in  1717.  Prior  to  1755,  the  denomination 
had  nearly  20  pastors  in  the  colonies.  This  Hans  Hurkhalter  confined 
his  activities  largely  to  Lancaster  County  and  particularlv  to  the  Cones¬ 
toga  valley.  He  occasionally  labored  among  the  scattered  Mennonites 
all  over  Pastern  Pennsylvania.  He  had  two  sons,  John,  )r.,  and  Jacob, 
who  lett  a  large  progeny. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  historians  that  Lancaster  County  is  the 
richest  county  in  the  United  States  because  it  has  been  tilled  for  over 
200  years  by  the  sturdy  descendants  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites.  Five 
hundred  of  these  Mennonites  settled  in  that  county  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century — 200  years  ago. 

( )ur  ancestors  lived  in  the  time  when  blood  ran  like  fire  through 
the  veins— when  they  helped  to  plant  the  seed  that  led  to  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  their  oppressors.  They  believed  in  the  <|iiiet  simple  life — they 
were  people  of  humility,  patience,  obedience  and  devotion  to  duty.  In 
the  New  World  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  these  virtues.  In  the  Old 
\\  orld  they  were  exiled,  hunted  down  or  imprisoned.  Those  were  the 
times  that  truly  tried  the  souls  ot  men — and  women,  too. 

I  NV1TK1)  TO  A  M  l-RK'A 


Mm.  Penn  made  at  least  two  trips  to  the  Kuropean  continent  and 
on  the  second  penetrated  into  Switzerland.  His  object  was  to  serve 
these  people  “in  the  service  of  the  gospel.”  It  was  natural  afterwards, 
when  Charles  II  gave  Penn  a  grant  ot  the  largest  province  in  America 
that  he  should  look  to  C.ermany  and  Switzerland  for  colonists.  In  1683 
he  invited  them  to  settle  in  America  and  many  came.  I  le  promised 
them  liberty  of  conscience. 
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W  hen  the  Revolution  came  they  were  confronted  by  a  most  trying 
situation.  In  their  dilemma  they  addressed  a  Declaration  to  the  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Penn  in  Philadelphia.  Coming  from  the  Peace  sects, 
it  is  interesting  to  this  day  and  here  is  a  portion  ol  it : 

The  advice  to  those  who  do  not  find  Freedom  of  Conscience  to  take 
up  Arms,  that  they  ought  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  in  Need  and  dis¬ 
tressed  Circumstances,  we  receive  with  Cheerfulness  towards  all  Men  of 
what  Station  they  may  he — it  being  our  Principle  to  feed  the  Hungry  and 
give  the  Thirsty  Drink;  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  serve  all  Men  in 
every  Thing  that  can  be  helpful  to  the  Preservation  of  Men’s  Lives,  hut  we 
find  no  Freedom  in  giving,  or  doing,  or  assisting  in  any  Thing  by  which 
Men’s  Lives  are  destroyed  or  hurt. — We  beg  the  Patience  of  all  those  who 
believe  we  err  in  this  Point. 

This  Testimony  we  lay  before  our  worthy  Assembly,  and  all  other 
Persons  in  Government,  letting  them  know,  that  we  are  thankful,  and  that 
we  are  not  at  Liberty  in  Conscience  to  take  up  Arms  to  conquer  our 
Enemies,  but  rather  to  pray  to  Cod,  who  has  Power  in  Heaven  and  on 
Earth,  for  US  and  THEM. 

We  heartily  pray  that  Cod  would  govern  all  Hearts  of  our  Rulers, 
be  they  high  or  low,  to  meditate  those  good  Things  which  will  pertain  to 
OUR  and  THEIR  happiness. 

'The  above  declaration,  written  by  Rev.  Benjamin  1  lersbey,  minister 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  signed  by  a  number  of  Riders  and  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Society  of  Mennonites,  and  some  of  the  (German  Baptists, 
presented  to  the  I  louse  of  Assemble  on  the  /th  day  ol  Xovemhei,  1//?. 
was  graciouslv  received. 


Bound  by  Solkmn  Covkxant 

“But  they  were  true  patriots  and  were  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  Independence,  and  some  of  them  entered  the  army  in  spite  ol  the 
traditional  conscience  of  the  family  against  war."  vSo  says  Historian 
Scott-Punk  I  lersbey;  “However,  they  mostly  devoted  themselves  to 
furnishing  supplies,  peacetully  paying  lines,  and  caring  tor  the  sick 
and  disabled.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in  some  old  history,  that  but  tor  the 
Pennsylvania  Herman  women  the  army  could  not  have  kept  the  held 
a  month.  These  conscientious  Christians  tound  themselves  in  a  pie- 
dicament.  Prom  171  7  all  immigrants  had  to  sign  a  writing  binding  them¬ 
selves  to  “observe  and  contorm  to  the  laws  ot  Kngland.  I  his  was  a 
solemn  covenant  for  these  serious  Mennonite  people.  When  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  came,  most  of  them  could  not  see  their  way  clear  in  conscience  to 
take  up  arms  against  Kngland.  A  great  many  of  the  Mennonites  gave 
supplies,  and  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded.  But  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  could  not  see  their  way  in  conscience  to  render  any  limber 
assistance  than  the'  care  ol  the  wounded. 

Much  of  interest  has  been  unearthed  in  the  Swiss  archives  but  it 
must  not  he  forgotten  that  reports  were  in  circulation  in  this  country 
vears  ago  that  some  records  were  now  under  lock  and  key  forever  tor 
“the  sake  of  expediency’’  and  to  please  certain  governments.  1  his  was 
repudiated  by  those  in  authority. 
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LOOKING  BACK,  THEN  AT  THE  PRESENT 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BURK¬ 
HOLDER  FAMILY 

Life  of  our  Immigrant  Ancestors  in  America  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  compared  with  some  old  world  countries  ol 
today — A  message  and  appeal  to  this  generation. 

The  Burkholders  have  been  holding  family  reunions  for  nearly  20 
years  and  so  have  hundreds  of  other  clans.  In  fact  these  yearly  gather¬ 
ings  are  largely'  indigenous  to  Kastern  Pennsylvania  and  100.000  people 
participate  in  all  of  them  in  a  single  season. 

What  a  multitude  of  memories  and  what  a  mingled  picture  of  sad 
and  happy  events  pass  before  us  in  rapid  and  panoramic  review  at  one 
of  these  picturesque  tournouts  of  the  “freundschaft." 

The  welcome  sign  is  everywhere.  The  committee  ol  arrangement'' 
has  made  everv  provision.  \\  hat  sociability  !  \\  hat  gaiety  !  W  hat  home 
like  scenes  !  What  exchange  of  experiences  !  What  handshaking!  What 
laughter  that  comes  from  hearts  that  know  not  age!  What  good  things 
to  eat!  And  the  speeches !  Then  the  singing  and  the  prayer  lul  good 
byes. 

Kriknd  of  All  t i  1 K  I  Tori  F. 

But  vvhv  dwell  at  further  length  on  the  familiar  picture — you  have 
been  there  yourselt. 

Pew  readers  of  this  article  have  participated  in  at  least  one  re¬ 
union — most  of  us  in  many — and  there  we  have  occasionally  met  that 
friend  of  all  the  people,  that  guardian  of  our  liberties,  the  man  who 
promises  it  elected  to  right  all  the  wrongs  m  government  the  candidate 
for  public  office — ever  hopeful  that  he  will  he  the  chosen  one. 

Well,  we  are  now  at  a  re-union  and  these  hours  ot  good  humor  are 
merged  into  a  well  seasoned  eonvivialty  as  old  triends  meet  again.  In 
imagination  we  associate  with  the  pioneer  fathers  and  motheis;  we  heai 
again  friendly  voices  long  silent;  we  vision  the  scenes  and  toims  ot 
long  ago;  we  appear  to  see  familiar  laces  who  have  passed  on  (lining  the 
past  veal* — fathers  or  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters  who  aie  no  moii  ,  wi 
see  pictures  of  firesides  of  earlier  times,  and  we  live  over  again  the 
old  days  as  long  separated  friends  meet  after  many  years  and  the  moving 
picture  of  time  projects  scenes  from  the  dead  past — hack  to  othei  gen- 
generations. 

o 

TkibUTK  To  TH1C  P ION  KICKS 

These  pioneers  budded  better  than  they  knew  and  they  lett  moie 
blades  of  grass  than  they  found.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  lives  of  individuals  a^ 
well  as  families,  that  the  past  survives  in  the  present  and  that  the  later 
days  continue  to  exert  an  influence  in  these  times  ol  unceitamty  m  many 
departments  of  human  life. 
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A  hundred  memories  assert  themselves  at  one  of  these  re-unions. 
Hundreds  are  suppressed  because  they  might  he  considered  out  of 
place.  But  the  old,  old  story  is  ever  new — the  past  rises  before  us  like 
a  dream  and  we  seem  to  gather  again  around  the  old  family  hearth  stone 
at  the  home  of  our  fathers — and  we  are  their  descendants. 

( i lor iks  ok  a  Family 

'The  chief  glories  of  a  family  are  its  sterling  men,  its  loyal  women, 
its  aspiring  youths  and  its  children — the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
tomorrow. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  during  which  the  true  spirit  of  America 
has  ever  prevailed  cordial  farewells  are  said  amidst  many  promises  to 
he  present  next  year. 

W  hat  are  the  lessons  to  he  learned  at  these  tamily  reunions."  Do 
we  carry  awav  any  serious  reflections;'  It  would  seem  that  we  can 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative. 


A  Holy  and  Sacrkd  Hour 

And  thoughts  like  these  rise  before  us:  1  he  dead  are  safe;  the 
living  are  in  peril,  and  if  in  a  holy  and  sacred  hour  those  who  have  gone 
before  should  rise  from  their  graves  and  their  lips  again  And  a  tongue, 
they  might  have  an  eloquent  message  and  appeal  to  us  at  these  annual 
re-unions.  They  would  point  out  our  duty  and  privilege  a>  American 
citizens.  'They  were  against  war  and  so  are  we.  1'hey  would  urge  u>  to 
carry  on  their  uncompleted  work;  to  uphold  all  the  best  traditions  ot 
this  favored  land,  and  more  important  still,  to  move  unitedly  tor  law  and 
order;  against  bloodshed  between  nations,  hate,  intolerance  and  every 
ism  save  Americanism;  to  guard  against  all  the  encroachments  on  our 
liberties;  to  be  true  to  the  early  ideals  of  America  and  to  help  to  suppress 
crimes  against  our  democracy  from  within  and  without. 

Holds  thk  Katk  ok  All 

Thev  would  ask  us  to  live  in  harmony  and  devote  ourselves  to  the 
virtues  of  sobriety,  industry  and  right  living;  and  above  all  to  be  patriotic 
citizens  and  instill  their  principles  into  our  oilspring  from  generation  to 
generation. 

And  to  Him  who  holds  m  the  hollow  ot  Ills  mighty  hand  the  late 
of  nations,  and  bundles  and  individuals  as  well,  and  \et  maiks  the 
sparrow’s  fall,  these  voices  ot  the  pioneers  would  commend  all  in 
authority  and  ourselves,  our  children  and  our  children  s  eluldien. 

Hkadkrs  in  Many  Moykmknts 

And  so  it  appears  from  every  historical  viewpoint  that  the  eail\ 
immigrant  families,  who  now  hold  these  re-unions  and  who  uiine  heu 
during  and  soon  after  the  colonial  period,  have  long  ago  been  hrml\ 
established  and  have  been  absorbed  into  the  American  system  complete!) 
until  today  they  are  part  ot  our  common  country. 
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Their  members  have  taken,  a  notable  part  in  the  establishment  of 
its  unexampled  institutions.  They  have  fought  and  shed  their  blood 
for  these  and  in  every  field  of  endeavor  and  activity,  including  states¬ 
manship,  and  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life,  they  have  upheld  the  arms  of 
the  government  in  its  days  of  stress  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace — 
when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  at  stake — when  the  state  needed  de¬ 
fenders  they  came  to  its  aid — and  in  their  own  communities  they  have 
been  leaders  in  many  movements  intended  for  the  common  good,  ever 
patriotic,  law-abiding,  energetic  and  enterprising. 

Trjbutic  to  C mzKxsm i* 

Their  descendants  of  the  present  generation  can  truly  thank  God 
that  they  are  Americans. 

in  many  other  countries,  as  we  well  know,  the  family  is  patterned 
after  their  form  of  government.  For  instance,  in  lands  where  a  hard- 
headed  monarch,  or  a  dictator,  is  in  control  the  head  of  the  family  is 
generally  a  monarch  or  dictator.  In  countries  where  the  head  of  the 
government  is  a  tvrant,  the  head  of  the  family  is  often  a  real  tyrant. 

Here,  in  this  country,  free  men  and  women,  in  the  glory  ot  their 
citizenship,  sitting  by  their  fireside,  surrounded  by  their  children,  con¬ 
tented  and  happy,  have  a  vote — a  voice  in  government.  These  voters 
are  the  first  source  of  political  power  and  all  are  on  an  equality.  They 
help  to  create  the  laws  at  the  fountain  head  of  democracy  on  general 
election  (lav,  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  keep  well  informed  as  to  the  issues. 

Our  ancestors  aided  in  the  creation  of  this  government  and  all  its 
intricate  powers.  These  we  have  enjoyed,  though  we  have  not  always 
agreed  as  to  the  justice  of  their  application.  Yet,  we  live  in  the  best 
country  in  all  the  world — none  other  can  compare  with  it — and  we  can 
truth  fully  say  again  : 

“(had  bless  America,”  and 

.“Thank  God  1  am  an  American.” 
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